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DISCRIMINATING  DDTIES. 

An    Unwise    and     Ineffective    Method    of 
Encouraging  the  Shipping  Industry. 


This  discussion  or  examination  of  the  operation  of  discriminating 
duties,  as  applied  to  American  shipping,  was  begun  with  the  inten- 
tion of  making  it  only  a  chapter  in  a  pamphlet  on  ship  subsidies,  which 
was  in  preparation.  The  great  importance  of  the  subject.,  due  to  the 
fact  that  differential  duties  appear  to  be  favored  by  both  of  our  great 
political  parties  and  are,  therefore,  more  likely  than  any  form  of 
direct  subsidy  to  become  law;  and  the  further  fact,  that,  apparently, 
such  duties  are  very  imperfectly  understood  by  all  who  advocate 
them,  justify  the  publication  of  this  discussion  in  separate  form. 

It  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  following  pages  that  the 
growth  of  our  merchant  marine,  prior  to  1812,  was  not  the  result  of 
discriminating  duties,  but  of  economic  causes,  and  that  the  great 
prosperity  of  our  shipping  industries  came  after  such  duties  had  been 
abrogated  by  treaties.  It  will  also  appear  that  neither  the  old  form, 
nor  any  other  kind  of  differential  duties  yet  suggested,  would  prove 
effective  in  increasing  our  merchant  marine,  though  they  might 
greatly  disturb  trade  and  disarrange  commerce. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  ship  subsidies,  which  will  be  issued  soon, 
the  relation  between  protective  tariffs  and  subsidies  and  bounties 
will  be  treated  fully.  It  is  only  necessaryMo  say  here  that  discrim- 
inating duties,  with  their  train  of  retaliation,  are  based,  upon  the  same 
economic  fallacies  as  is  protection.  Both  assume  that  we  can  prosper 
commercially  by  injuring  our  neighbors  and  that  it  is  wise  for  gov- 
ernments to  legislate  in  opposition  to  natural  economic  laws.  This 
they  do  when  they  legislate  to  hire  people  to  engage  in  a  business 
that  would  be  otherwise  unprofitable,  confining  the  profits  of  6uch 
a  system  to  the  few  who  can  manage  to  control  legislation,  but  leav- 
ing the  general  body  of  taxpayers  to  bear  the  burden  of  increased  and 
unjust  taxation. 
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I. 

Favored   by   Republicans. 

Except  the  Republican  politicians  who  believe  in  fulfilling  the  cam- 
paign pledges  made  by  their  party's  managers,  and  except  those  who 
expect  pecuniary  benefit,  in  some  way,  from  direct  subsidy,  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  the  great  majority  of  Republicans  would 
prefer  discriminating  duties  to  direct  subsidies.  The  party  is  unwil- 
ling to  follow  its  leaders,  who  have  committed  it  to  a  form  of  subsidy 
most  unpopular  with  protectionists,  but  eagerly  desired  by  certain 
important  and  influential  shipping  interests.  Republicans  have 
generally  ascribed  the  great  growth  of  American  shipping  during  the 
first  fifty  years  of  our  republic  to  discriminating  duties;  they  believe 
that  such  duties  would,  if  again  applied,  soon  revive  our  foreign 
shipping. 

The  Republican  national  platform  of  1896,  said: 

We  favor  restoring  the  early  American  policy  of  discriminating  duties  for 
the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  protection  of  our  shipping  in 
the  foreign  carrying  trade  *  *  *  so  that  American  ships  may  regain  the 
carrying  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

Mr.  McKinley,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  said: 

The  policy  of  discriminating  duties  which  prevailed  in  the  early  years  of  our 
history  should  be  again  promptly  adopted  by  Congress  and  vigorously  sup- 
ported until  our  prestige  and  supremacy  on  the  seas  is  fully  attained. 

In  1894  Senator  Frye  proposed  in  the  Senate  to  abrogate  the  trade 
conventions  and  again  inaugurate  the  discriminating-duty  plan  of 
building  up  our  marine,  and  was  supported  by  Senator  Lodge,  Senator 
Higgins,  and,  other  Republican  senators.  In  1897,  Senator  Elkins 
delivered  an  able  speech  in  the  Senate  advocating  this  policy. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Republicans  who  are  more  concerned 
about  building  up  a  big  merchant  marine  than  in  the  distribution  of 
subsidy,  still  favor  the  policy  of  discriminating  duties. 

The  Protectionist  magazine  last  fall  sent  out  2,000  circulars  to  the 
leading  bank  presidents,  college  presidents,  and  large  manufacturers 
requesting  their  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  reviving  the  merchant 
marine.  The  October  number  published  the  returns.  Qf  the  703  re- 
ceived, 456  favored  discriminating  duties,  132  subsidies,  86  both,  and 
29  neither. 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Cramp,  Vice-President  of  the  Cramp  Shipbuilding 
Company,  told  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  at  Philadelphia, 
on  May  27  of  this  year,  that  he  was  in  favor  of  differential  duties. 
He  thought  that  while  they  might  be  of  slower  growth  they  would 
be  likely  to  be  more  lasting  and  permanent  than  discriminating 
bounties  or  subsidy. 

This  policy,  in  a  modified  form,  is  also  strongly  favored  by  the 
Maritime  Association  of  the  port  of  New  York.    In  a  report  dated 


May  21,  1904,  and  put  before  the  Congressional  'Merchant  Marine 
Commission  on  May  24,  1904,  this  association  recommended: 

"The  adoption  of  the  discriminating  duty  policy,  in  what  may  be  designated 
as  the  indirect  trade,  to  wit:  to  collect  extra  or  discriminating  duties  on  the 
imports  coming  into  the  United  States  on  foreign  vessels  from  countries  other 
than  their  own,  through  such  amendment  of  section  22  of  the  existing  Tariff 
act  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that  purpose." 

Many  who  appeared  before  the  Shipping  Commission  this  year  at 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  preferred  differential  duties  to  any  other 
form  of  subsidy. 

Favored    by    Democratic    Minority    in    Congress. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Minority  Eeport  of  February  1, 
1904,  on  the  subsidy  commission  bill,  signed  by  all  of  the  six  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  of 
the  House,  show  where  many  Democrats  in  Congress  stand  on  this 
question : 

The  merchant  marine  of  this  nation,  in  its  early  history,  was  built  up  as  if 
by  magic  by  the  policy  of  discriminating  duties  and  tonnage  taxes. 

It  is  the  only  system  which  has  proved  successful. 

All  others  now  proposed  are  at  best  mere  experiments — guesswork. 

We  see  no  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  present  successful  adop- 
tion.    *     *     * 

In  1789  we  were  carrying  17  per  cent,  of  our  imports  and  30  per  cent,  of 
our  exports.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  First  Congress  was  to  establish  a  ton- 
nage tax  of  6  cents  on  home  vessels  and  50  cents  on  foreign  vessels  entering 
our  ports,  and  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  of  tariff  duties  on  goods  imported  in 
American  vessels.* 

*  The  discriminating  duty  provision  was  a  part  of  the  first  tariff  act,  ap- 
proved July  4,  1789,  which  went  into  effect  August  1,  1789,  and  was  to  con- 
tinue until  1796.  It  did  not  discriminate  against  foreign-built  vesssels  if 
owned  by  American  citizens  previous  to  May  16,  1789.  On  teas  the  discrim- 
ination was  more  than  10  per  cent. 

The  differential  tonnage  dues  act  was  approved  July  20,  1789,  and  became 
effective  August  15,  1789.  Under  it  American-built  vessels,  or  foreign-built 
vessels,  wholly  American — owned,  May  29,  1789,  paid  tonnage  dues  at  the  rate 
of  6  cents  per  ton,  but  if  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  or  in  the  fisheries, 
paid  tonnage  but  once  a  year;  ships  built  in  the  United  States,  after  July  20, 
1789,  and  wholly  or  partly  foreign  owned,  paid  tonnage  dues  of  30  cents  per 
ton;  all  other  ships  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton.  Ships  not  American 
built  and  American  owned  could  engage  in  the  coasting  trade  only  upon  the 
payment  of  dues  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton  for  each  entry.  This  rate 
was  almost  prohibitive  and  was  the  precursor  of  the  navigation  acts  of  1816, 
1817  and  1820,  which  are  still  in  force  and  which  prohibit  foreign  built  ships 
from  engaging  in  our  coasting  trade. 

This  act  was  changed  slightly  July  20,  1790,  so  that  American-owned  vessels, 
engaged  in  coastwise  trade  between  non-contiguous  States,  had  to  pay  the  duty 
of  6  cents  per  ton  on  every  entry.  In  1794  a  change  was  made  in  the  methods 
of  discrimination.  Instead  of  making  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent,  of  duties  on 
goods  brought  in  our   own  vessels,   10   per   cent,  was   added  to   the   duties 


*  *  *  »  Thg  resu]t  of  this  system  was  that  our  marine  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  so  that  in  1794  we  carried  91  per  cent,  of  our  imports  and 
86  per  cent,  of  our  exports  in  American  bottoms.  This  nattering  condition 
continued  in  unabated  vigor,  except  temporarily  during  the  war  of  1812,  until 
high  water  mark  was  reached  in  1825,  when  we  carried  over  95  per  cent,  of 
our  imports  and  89  per  cent,  of  our  exports. 

On  the  statute  books  of  the  United  States  the  discriminating  duty  system 
still  stands  in  apparent  force,  but  its  vitality  has  been  wiped  out  by  a  system 
of  trade  conventions  with  foreign  nations,  by  which  their  vessels  are  placed 
on  a  level  with  ours  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

*  *  *  *  It  may  be  fairly  said  these  treaties  began  to  take  effect  about 
1828,  and  from  that  time  until  now  our  carrying  trade  has  steadily  declined. 
We  lost  about  1  per  cent,  a  year  for  thirty  years  until  the  Civil  War.  It 
revived  slightly  after  the  war,  but  again  drooped  and  dwindled,  and  under 
this  system  we  now  carry  about  9  per  cent,  of  our  traffic. 

*  *  *  *  The  policy  of  discriminating  duties  was  inaugurated  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  it  has  recently  had  the  official  sanction 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  it  may  therefore  be  justly  termed  non-partisan 
and  broadly  American.  Jefferson  and  Madison  were  the  authors  of  our  earliest 
laws  along  these  lines.  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  apostle  of  free  trade,  de- 
clared that  protective  navigation  laws  were  the  one  justifiable  exception  in  his 
proposed  system.     *     *     *     * 

No  one  questions  the  certainty  and  effectiveness  of  the  discriminating  duty 
plan  if  it  should  be  adopted.  While  the  Democratic  party  is  opposed  to  taxing 
the  general  industries  of  the  country  in  order  to  give  the  proceeds  to  a  private 
enterprise,  it  is  not  opposed  to  encouraging  the  American  marine  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  taxation. 

The  principal  argument  offered  by  its  opponents  is  that  we  must  first  abro- 
gate over  twenty  trade  conventions  with  foreign  nations  and  that  these  nations 
would  retaliate  against  our  shipping  in  their  ports,  and  against  our  exports,. 
especially  foodstuffs. 

on  goods  imported  in  foreign  ships.  This,  in  effect,  increased  all  tariff  duties. 
This  method  of  discrimination  was  continued  in  1804. 

Of  these  laws  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  says: 

"These  discriminating  measures  were  provisionally  repealed  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  1815;  but,  no  dis- 
position having  been  subsequently  manifested  by  Great  Britain  and  other 
foreign  powers  to  enact  reciprocal  legislation,  the  repealing  acts  were  never 
carried  into  effect;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  1816,  1817  and  1820,  Congress 
enacted  a  system  of  navigation  laws  which  were  avowedly  modelled  on  the 
very  statutes  of  Great  Britain  which  the  Americans,  as  colonists,  had  found' 
so  oppressive  that  they  constituted  one  prime  cause  of  their  rebellion  against 
the  mother  country,  the  main  features  of  difference  between  the  two  systems 
being  that  wherever  it  was  possible  to  make  the  American  laws  more  rigorous, 
and  arbitrary  than  the  British  model,  the  opportunity  was  not  neglected. 
And  these  laws,  without  material  change,  hold  their  place  to-day  upon  our 
national  statute  book.  International  trade  since  their  enactment  has  come  to 
be  carried  on  by  entirely  different  methods.  Ships  are  different,  voyages  are 
different,  crews  are  different,  men's  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  doing 
business  are  different ;  but  the  old,  mean,  arbitrary  laws  which  the  last  century 
devised  to  shackle  commerce,  remain  unchanged  in  the  United  States,  alone 
of  all  the  nations;  and  what  is  most  singular  of  all,  it  is  claimed  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom,  and  the  evidence  of  patriotism,  to  uphold  and  defend  them.'" 


These  conventions  all  contain  provisos  that  they  may  be  annulled  on  one 
year's  notice  (some  of  them  six  months'  notice)  by  either  party,  and  fourteen 
have  been  so  annulled  at  different  times.  There  is  no  practical  difficulty  what- 
ever in  the  way  of  annulling  them  if  we  so  decide.     *     *     *     * 

With  reference  to  retaliation,  it  may  be  said  we  have  no  foreign  shipping 
now  to  speak  of,  hence  they  cannot  hurt  us  in  that  direction,  while  we  could 
soon  get  back  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  carrying. 

But,  Uie  advocates  of  subsidy  say,  foreign  nations  will  retaliate  by  in- 
creased duties  against  our  products.  We  cannot  believe  that  their  expressed 
fears  are  genuine.  To  bring  about  retaliation  from  a  sensible  people  you  must 
do  some  harmful,  unjust  act — you  must  grab  for  more  than  your  share.  *  *  * 

The  men  who  see  danger  of  retaliation  in  discriminating  duties  are  the 
men  who  want  subsidies.  If  foreigners  were  going  to  retaliate  against  our 
foodstuffs,  every  provocation  has  been  furnished  by  the  Dingley  bill.  *  *  *  * 
The  world  needs  our  products,  especially  cotton  and  foodstuffs,  and  for  the 
welfare  of  their  own  people  the  nations  which  import  our  goods  cannot  afford 
to  do  anything  to  embarrass  the  quick  and  cheap  importation  of  our  products.* 

One  plan  of  discriminating  duties,  much  advocated  by  conservative  people, 
and  which  involves  no  danger  whatever  of  retaliation,  allows  all  foreign 
vessels  to  carry  freely  between  their  own  countries  and  the  United  States, 
but  levies  an  extra  duty  when  they  carry  between  the  United  States  and  other 
•countries.! 

*This  same  argument,  in  almost  the  same  language,  was  made  in  the  debate 
in  Congress  in  1789.  Said  Representative  Fitzsimons,  of  Pennsylvania,  April 
21,  1789: 

"The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sherman)  apprehended,  if  we  laid 
restrictions  on  the  foreign  trade,  we  might  be  met  with  equal  restrictions  on 
the  part  of  foreigners;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  that.  Everything  which 
Great  Britain  takes  from  us,  is  taken  because  she  cannot  get  it  anywhere  else; 
or  if  it  is  to  be  had  at  any  other  market,  it  is  not  at  a  price  so  cheap  as  ours. 
Rice  for  that  market  cannot  be  got  in  sufficient  quantities ;  tobacco"  the  same. 
Lumber  for  her  islands  she  has  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  procure  from 
another  quarter.  Being  thus  circumstanced,  we  do  not  run  any  risk  of  losing 
that  commerce  by  any  regulation  we  may  enter  into." 

Mr.  Fitzsimons  was  mistaken,  then,  as  the  minority  is  probably  now. 
England  did  retaliate  promptly  by  levying  countervailing  duties.  These  bore 
most  heavily  upon  our  ships.  Previous  to  this  act  American  vessels  could 
take  American  products  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  upon  payment  of  no 
more  duties  anu  no  more  tonnage  dues — except  for  the  support  of  lights — 
than  if  carried  in  British  bottoms.  After  England  retaliated,  as  Representa- 
tive Lawrence  had  prophesied  that  she  would  do,  and  would  harm  us  more 
than  we  could  harm  her,  our  policy  was  to  secure  the  repeal  of  England's 
navigation  laws. 

By  a  series  of  treaties,  commencing  with  the  treaty  of  1815,  England  grad- 
ually removed  the  restrictions  placed  on  American  ships,  until,  in  1849,  equal 
privileges  were  granted  to  our  vessels  in  all  English  ports.  Similar  treaties, 
embodying  the  principles  of  reciprocity  were  negotiated  by  the  United  States 
with  other  nations,  most  of  them  being  concluded  before  1849.  To-day  at  "least 
twenty-eight  such  treaties  exist. 

t  This  method  of  extra  discrimination  in  "  indirect  trade "  was  in  vogue 
in  this  and  other  countries  for  many  years  in  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries.  On  this  point  and  as  illustrating  the  complexities  of 
these  discriminations  and  the  annoyances  and  confusion  to  trade  arising  from 
discriminating  duties  and  taxes  and  the  bungling  attempts  of  countries  to  set 
them  aside,  read  the  speech  of  Senator  Woodbury  on  the  passage  of  the 
Reciprocity  Law  of  1828. 


The  Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams,  Democratic  leader  in  the  House, 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  discriminating  duties.  On  this 
subject,  he  said,  in  his  speech  of  January  21,  1904: 

"  Why,  the  old  Democratic  party  has  hlazed  a  way  in  the  past  and  put  upon 
the  statute  books  the  only  legislation  that  ever  successfully  built  up  an 
American  merchant  marine  and  we  propose  to  build  it  up  as  Jefferson  and 
Madison  did,  not  by  burdening  the  people  with  taxation,  but  by  relieving  the 
people  from  taxation,  *  *  *  .  While  that  doctrine  is  democratic  it  is 
not  unrepublican.  You  will  remember  that  in  1896,  when  you  nominated  Mr. 
McKinley,  in  your  platform  you  then  advocated  building  up  an  American  mer- 
chant marine  by  '  discriminating  import  duties.'  *  *  *  We  Democrat* 
do  not,  like  Senators  Hanna  and  Frye,  recommend  an  experiment.  Our  plan 
has  been  tried,  success  never  denied,  and  we  are  ready  to  try  it  again.  *  *  * 
I  am  not  willing  that  any  special  industry  shall  be  built  up  by  taxing  all  the 
people,  but  I  am  willing  that  it  may  be  done  by  untaxing  some  or  all  of  the 
people." 

Whether  or  not  the  Democrats  who  signed  this  report  represent 
their  party  on  this  question,  and  whether  or  not  the  next  Democratic 
national  convention  is  likely  to  declare  in  favor  of  discriminating 
duties  need  not  be  discussed.  Our  purpose  is  to  consider  what  was  the 
probable  effect  of  such  duties  in  the  past  and  what  would  be  their 
probable  effect  in  the  future. 


II. 

Early  Discriminations  Were   Intended   Mainly  to   Counteract   Foreign-. 

Discriminations. 

That  the  discriminating  duties  and  tonnage  taxes  inaugurated  in 
1789  were  intended  mainly  to  counteract  the  effect  of  similar  dis- 
criminations in  foreign  countries  and  to  bring  about  reciprocity  and 
finally,  perhaps,  free  trade  in  shipping,  is  reasonably  clear  from  the 
debates  in  the  First  Congress  and  from  other  evidence. 

In  1783,  Washington  had  declared  to  the  world  that  he  was  willing 
to  extend  to  the  shipping  of  any  foreign  country  the  same  privileges 
which  it  would  give  to  our  shipping.  The  Yankee  shipbuilders  and 
owners  of  that  time  asked  no  odds  of  any  nation  on  earth,  but  only 
for  equal  opportunities.  The  Pennsylvania  Packet,  then  a  leading 
paper,  said: 

The  cost  of  an  oak  ship  in  New  England  is  about  24  Mexican  dollars  per  ton, 
fitted  for  the  sea,  while  a  fir  vessel  costs  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  35  Mexican 
dollars  per  ton,  though  the  American  vessel  is  much  safer  and  more  durable. 

Representative  Benjamin  Goodhue  said  in  1789 : 

There  would  be  no  occasion  to  lay  additional  duties  on  foreign  ships  if  our 
own  vessels  were  not  subjected  to  charges  in  foreign  ports  over  and  above 
what  the  natives  pay.  It  is  the  operation  of  this  unequal  burthen  that  makes 
it  necessary  for  us  to  discriminate. 


When  we  became  independent,  in  1783,  we  lost  the  privileges  of  an 
English  colony  to  engage  in  British  foreign  trade.  Though  our  own 
ships  could  still  carry  our  own  products  into  the  mother  country,  our 
exports  to  British  colonies  had  to  be  carried  in  British  ships.  Nearly 
all  leading  foreign  nations,  with  the  exceptions  of  France  and  'Hol- 
land with  whom  we  had  treaties,  maintained  prohibitions  and  dis- 
criminations against  our  ships. 

'Many  Americans  of  that  time  ascribed  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1787  and  the  formation  of  our  present  government,  in  1789, 
to  the  desire  of  the  States  more  effectually  to  overcome  these  foreign 
discriminations.  Thus  Representative  Baldwin  said  April  21,  1789, 
as  reported  in  Gales  and  Seaton's  "  History  of  Debates  in  Congress  ": 

"I  think,"  said  he,  "we  have  a  strong  proof  of  what  the  public  sentiment 
is  in  the  very  existence  of  the  House.  This  sentiment  he  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  under  which  we  are  about  to  act.  The  commercial 
restrictions  Great  Britain  placed  upon  our  commerce  in  pursuing  her  selfish 
policy,  gave  rise  to  an  unavailing  clamor,  and  excited  the  feeble  attempt 
which  several  of  the  State  Legislatures  made  to  counteract  the  detestable 
regulations  of  a  commercial  enemy;  but  these  proving  altogether  ineffectual 
to  ward  off  the  effects  of  the  blow  or  revenge  their  cause,  the  convention  at 
Annapolis  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  counteracting  them  on  gen- 
eral principles.  This  convention  found  the  completion  of  the  business  impos- 
sible to  be  effected  in  their  hands;  it  terminated,  as  is  well  known,  in  calling 
the  convention  who  framed  the  present  constitution,  which  has  perfected  a 
happy  revolution  in  polities  and  commerce." 

That  discriminations  were  begun  and  maintained  only  to  counter- 
vail foreign  discriminations  against  our  vessels  and  that  we  were  ever 
ready  to  remove  them  and,  in  fact,  had  a  standing  offer,  after  1815, 
to  foreign  countries  for  the  mutual  abolition  of  all  discriminations, 
is  made  very  clear  by  the  message  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  1825. 

Said  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  1825: 

"  The  policy  of  the  United  States  in  their  commercial  intercourse  with  all 
nations  has  always  been  of  the  most  liberal  character.  In  the  mutual 
exchange  of  their  respective  productions,  they  have  abstained  altogether  from 
prohibitions ;  they  have  interdicted  themselves  the  power  of  laying  taxes  upon 
exports,  and  whenever  they  have  favored  their  own  shipping,  by  special  pref- 
erences, or  exclusive  privileges  in  their  own  ports,  it  has  been  only  with  a 
view  to  countervail  similar  favors  and  exclusions  granted  by  the  nations  with 
whom  we  have  been  engaged  in  traffic,  to  their  own  people  or  shipping,  and 
to  the  disadvantage  of  ours. 

*'  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  last  war  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  to  all  the  maritime  nations,  to  lay  aside 
the  system  of  retaliating  restrictions,  and  to  place  the  shipping  of  both  par- 
ties to  the  common  trade  on  a  footing  of  equality,  in  respect  of  duties  or  ton- 
nage and  import.  This  offer  was  partially  and  successively  accepted  by  Great 
Britain,    Sweden,   Netherlands,   the   Hanseatic   cities,   Prussia,   Sardinia,   the 
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Duke  of  Oldenburg  and  Russia.  It  was  also  adopted,  under  certain  modifica- 
tions, in  our  late  commercial  convention  with  France.  And  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  the  8th  of  January,  1824,  it  has  received  a  new  confirmation  with 
all  the  nations  who  had  acceded  to  it,  and  has  been  offered  again  to  all  those 
who  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  willing  to  abide  in  reciprocity  by  it.  But  all 
these  regulations,  whether  established  by  treaty,  or  by  municipal  enactments, 
are  still  subject  to  one  important  restriction. 

"  The  removal  of  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  of  impost  is  limited 
to  articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  country  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs,  or  to  such  articles  as  are  most  usually  first  shipped  from  her 
ports.  It  will  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of  Congress,  whether  even 
this  remnant  of  restriction  may  not  safely  be  abandoned,  and  whether  the 
general  tender  of  equal  competition  made  in  the  Act  of  8th  January,  1824, 
may  not  be  extended  to  include  all  articles  of  merchandise,  not  prohibited,  of 
what  country  soever  they  may  be  the  product  or  manufacture.  Propositions 
to  this  effect  have  been  made  to  us  by  more  than  one  European  Government, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  if  once  established  by  legislation  or  compact  with  any 
distinguished  maritime  State,  it  would  recommend  itself,  by  the  experience 
of  its  advantages,  to  the  general  accession  of  all." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  discriminations  of  1789  and  1790  were 
intended  mainly  as  acts  of  retaliation  and  that  they  would  not  have 
been  made  at  all  under  conditions  such  as  exist  to-day,  when  our  ships 
are  not  discriminated,  against  in  foreign  countries. 

Not  Mainly  Responsible  for  Early  Growth  of  Our  Merchant  Marine. 

Shipping  was,  perhaps,  our  greatest  industry  in  colonial  times.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  England's  great  ship- 
ping interests  became  alarmed  at  the  growth  of  colonial  shipping, 
and  caused  many  repressive  laws  to  be  passed.  The  industry  con- 
tinued to  thrive  in  spite  of  discriminating  taxes  and  restrictive 
parliamentary  enactments,  which  ended  only  with  our  war  of  inde- 
pendence, As  early  as  1769  our  colonists  built  389  vessels  and, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  tonnage  taxation,  our  shipping  industry 
was  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  about  the  greatest  in  the  colonies. 
The  mother  country  could  not  suppress  this  natural,  healthy  and 
prosperous  industry.  The  American  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  in  1789,  was  estimated,  in  "  Pitkin's  Statistics,"  at  330,000 
tons.  This  was  before  our  forefathers  began  to  apply  the  same  kind 
of  discriminating  duties  and  taxes  to  encourage  American  shipping 
that  Great  Britain  had  applied  to  discourage  it. 

The  tariff  duties  collected  from  1790  to  1797  averaged  less  than  15 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  imported.  A  lowering  of  this  rate 
by  one  or  two  points  (10  per  cent,  rebate  of  duties)  in  favor  of  Ameri- 
can bottoms  gave  no  great  encouragement  to  our  shipping. 

The  discrimination  in  tonnage  taxes  of  46  cents  per  ton  in  favor  of 
American  vessels  undoubtedly  had  some  effect  upon  our  shipping.  But 
neither  discriminating  duties  nor  tonnage  taxes,  singly  or  together, 
were  mainly,  or  even  largely,  responsible  for  the  early  growth  of  our 
merchant  marine.    The  great  natural  advantages  for  building  wooden 


ships  in  this  country,  once  peace  was  established  and  property  rights 
became  secure — which  did  not  really  occur  until  1789,  when  the  con- 
stitution went  into  effect,  and  when  Congress  assumed  control  of 
commerce,  and  trade  between  the  States  became  free — were  the  prime 
causes  of  this  growth. 

Growth   Abnormally   Slow   Until   1793. 

In  fact,  the  statistics  of  registered  tonnage,  when  properly  consid- 
ered, do  not  warrant  the  usual  conclusion  that  our  foreign  shipping 
increased  "by  leaps  and  bounds"  immediately  after  the  application  of 
discriminating  duties  and  tonnage  dues.  During  the  first  four  years, 
or  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  Europe  in  1793, 
the  increase  in  our  merchant  marine  was  actually  small,  only  about 
10  per  cent,  in  four  years.* 

It  declined  rapidly  after  the  close  of  these  wars  in  1815.  In 
fact,  much  of  the  apparent  growth  during  this  period  was  probably 
due  to  statistics  which  did  not  make  proper  allowance  for  vessels 
lost  or  captured.  In  1816,  Joseph  Nourse,  Eegister  of  the  Treasury, 
struck  off  223,000  tons,  or  27  per  cent,  of  all,  on  this  account. 

From  1796  to  1808,  as  Albert  S.  Bolles  says,  in  his  "Financial  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  "Wars  among  European  powers,  and 
blockades,  obstructed  their  channels  of  commerce,  but  favored  the 
spread  of  our  own.  Our  sails  multiplied  as  theirs  withdrew.  *  *  * 
.  As  the  United  States  was  a  neutral  nation,  she  fattened  on  the 
miseries  of  the  European  nations,  and  her  commerce  increased  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  .t 

*  Nearly  all  writers  use  123,893  tons,  the  amount  registered  in  1789,  as  a 
basis  for  computing  the  increase  in  our  foreign  tonnage.  In  this  way  they  get 
increases  of  200  per  cent,  or  more  within  a  few  years.  The  basis  should  not 
be  less  than  330,000  tons,  according  to  "  Pitkin's  Statistics."  The  fact  that 
we  had  only  123,000  tons  registered  in  1789,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  registration  act  was  not  approved  until  September  1,  1789,  and  that,  dur- 
ing the  remaining  four  months,  only  a  small  part  of  this  class  of  shipping 
sought  registry. 

Not  only  did  much  of  our  foreign  shipping  of  the  different  states  appear 
reluctant  to  register — although  treated  as  foreign  vessels,  if  unregistered — 
but,  by  an  Act  of  September  16,  1789,  ships  wholly  owned  by  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  were  excused  from  registration  until  Jan- 
uary 15,  1790.  Furthermore,  the  act  of  July  20,  1790,  permitted  the  restitution 
of  foreign  dues  which  had  been  paid  by  American  ships,  which  had  found  it 
impracticable  to  obtain  licenses  "  in  due  season,"  in  some  cases,  "  and  from  mis- 
apprehension, in  others,"  and  where  "the  strict  operation  of  new  laws  may 
have  occasioned  hardship  and  inconvenience." 

It,  then,  is  not  proper  to  consider  the  registration  of  ships  as  having  begun 
before  1790.  For  the  first  three  years,  then,  our  foreign  tonnage  increased 
only  6  or  7  per  cent.,  or  from  346,254  tons  in  1790,  to  367,734  in  1793.  This 
was  much  less  than  the  normal  rate  of  growth  in  population  or  in  most  other 
industries. 

t"This  remarkable  increase  (from  1789  to  1797)  was  exceptional,  and  was 
due  to  the  almost  universal  state  of  war  in  Europe,  which  threw  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world  in  an  equal  degree  into  our  hands." — David  A.  Wells,  in 
"Our  Merchant  Marine." 
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During  most  of  these  years  our  ships  carried  more  goods  for  for- 
eigners than  for  Americans* 

But  in  1808,  Congress  passed  the  embargo,  or  non-intercourse,  act 
and,  in  1812,  declared  war  against  England  and  doubled  all  tariff 
duties.  Our  foreign  trade  was  very  small  during  this  period.  Ship- 
building declined  and  many  ships  were  sold  to  foreigners.  About  79,- 
000  tons  were  captured  by  our  enemy  and  only  47,000  tons  from  the 
enemy.  It  is  probable  that  the  actual  decline  in  our  foreign  tonnage 
from  1810  to  1814  was  much  greater  than  the  statistics  indicate. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  with  England  in  1815,  by  which  both  coun- 
tries removed  the  discriminations  on  ships  in  "  direct  trade,"  was  not 
responsible  for  the  brief  and  slight  decline  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed in  the  percentage  of  goods  carried  in  American  ships.  Our 
shipbuilding  industry  revived  in  1815;  but  we  sold  many  ships  to 
foreigners  who  began  actively  to  compete  with  us  again  and  to  get 
back  much  of  the  ocean  carrying  trade  of  which  for  many  years  we 
had  had  more  than  our  fair  share. 


Shipping  Most  Prosperous  Without  Discriminations  and  During  Free- 
Trade   Era. 

But  real  rapid  growth  did  not  come  to  all  parts  of  our  shipping 
industry  until  about  1830,  when  numerous  reciprocity  treaties  began 
to  wipe  out  discriminating  duties  and  taxes.  Our  ships  were  then 
permitted  to  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  and  other  English 
colonies.'! 

•Products  carried  by  American  ships: 

Domestic.     Foreign,  Re-shipped. 

1796    $40,000,000       $26,000,000 

1797    29,000,000  27,000,000 

1798    28,000,000  33,000,000 

1799    33,000,000  45,000,000 

1800    31,000,000  39,000,000 

1801    47,000,000  46,000,000 

1802    36,000,000  36,000,000 

1803    47,000,000  13,000,000 

1804    41,000,000  36,000,000 

1805     42,000,000  53,000,000 

1806    41,000,000  60,000,000 

1807     48,000,000  59,000,000 

1808    9,000,000         12,000,000 

fWith  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  however,  great  discriminations,  both  tariff 
duties  and  tonnage  taxes  still  existed  against  American  shipping  not  only  as 
compared  with  Spanish  but  also  as  compared  with  English,  French  and  other 
foreign  shipping.  In  the  ports  of  Cuba  American  vessels  were  obliged  to  pay 
tonnage  dues  of  $2.50  per  ton  previous  to  1832;  after  that,  $1.50.  In  Porto 
Rico  a  duty  of  $1  per  ton  was  levied  on  American  vessels  and  only  62y2  cents 
on  English,  French  and  other  foreign  vessels.  At  one  time  the  duties  on 
goods  brought  in  American  vessels  were  from  33  to  50  per  cent,  greater  than 
those  brought  in  Spanish  vessels.  In  1832  the  United  States  compelled  Spain 
to  pay  the  same  rates  of  tonnage  taxes  in  our  ports  that  we  had  to  pay  in 
Spanish  ports. — See  "Bolles  Financial  History  of  U.  S." 
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The  increase  was  more  manifest  in  increased  commerce  than  in  the 
per  cent,  of  goods  carried  in  our  ships  partly  because/ according  to 
estimates  then  made,  fully  25  per  cent,  of  our  foreign  shipping  was 
employed  in  trade  between  foreign  nations,  which  became  very  lucra- 
tive. Not  until  1847,  however,  was  our  foreign  tonnage  again  as  great 
as  it  had  been  in  1810.  The  most  remarkable  growth  of  our  shipping, 
in  every  way,  occurred  after  1819,  following  the  removal  of  practically 
all  discriminations  by  and  with  foreign  countries,  and  during  the  so- 
called  "free-trade"  era  from  1846  to  1861.  Our  ships  then  penetrated 
to  all  ports.  In  1855,  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  583,450  tons  were 
built.  This  is  three  times  the  tonnage  built  in  any  year  previous  to 
1846,  and  20  per  cent,  greater  than  has  been  constructed  in  any  year 
since.  In  1861  our  foreign-going  tonnage  reached  its  maximum, 
2,496,894.  Our  total  tonnage  was  then  5,539,813  tons,  which  was 
about  one-third  of  the  world's  tonnage  and  lacked  only  350,000  tons 
of  equalling  that  of  Great  Britain.  We  did  not  again  reach  these 
figures  until  1902.* 

During  the  twelve  years  ending  1861,  we  sold  about  380,000  tons 
of  shipping  to  aliens.  This  was  equal  to  nearly  one-half  the  ton- 
nage transferred  to  foreigners  during  the  civil  war  to  save  it  from 
the  depredations  of  Confederate  cruisers. 

It  is  not  without  great  significance  that  the  shipping  industry, 
both  as  to  building  and  operating  ships,  and  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  had  its  most  remarkable  growth  just  after  the  abolition 
of  England's  navigation  laws  and  the  practical  abolition  of  discrim- 
inating duties  in  America,  and  just  after  the  establishment  of  free 
trade  in  England  and  the  nearest  approach  to  it  in  America  that  we 
have  ever  known. 

That  this  wonderful  growth  was  in  no  way  due  to  the  subsidies 
paid  to  the  "Collins  Line"'  and  to  two  other  lines  from  1850  to  1861 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  those  subsidies  went  to  only  30,000  tons 
of  shipping,  and  that  two  of  these  lines  went  out  of  business  in  1858, 
and  the  other  in  1861. 

Causes    of    Growth. 

That  discriminating  duties  were  discredited  at  an  early  period, 
and  were  considered  of  minor,  or  no  consequence,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  merchant  marine,  appears  from  statements  in  Congress, 

*  Says  David  A.  Wells,  in  "  Our  Merchant  Marine  " : 

"From  1855  to  1860,  the  period  when  the  American  shipping  interest  at- 
tained its  greatest  prosperity,  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  was  more  than  50  per  cent,  in  excess  of  what  would  have  been 
required  to  carry  all  the  exports  and  the  imports  of  the  country.  *  *  *  • 
As  fully  25  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  was  then  done 
by  foreign  vessels,  it  follows  that  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  in  1855-60, 
which  was  in  excess  of  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  country,  was  more 
than  1,300,000  tons.  *  *  *  *  It  (this  surplus  shipping)  was  earning 
money  and  profits  for  its  owners  and  the  country.  It  was  in  the  employment 
of  foreigners,  and  engaged  in  a  trade  with  which  the  United  States  had  no 
connection  except  as  a  carrier." 
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when  we  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  these  artificial  and  vexatious  bar- 
riers to  commerce.  Thus,  Senator  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire, 
said  in  1828: 

"  We  are  known  to  possess  a  skill  and  economy  in  building  vessels,  a  cheap- 
ness in  fitting  them  out,  an  activity  in  sailing  them,  which,  without  discrim- 
ination, would  give  us  an  advantage  in  coping  with  any  commercial  power  in 
existence.  Such  are  the  accurate  calculations  of  our  merchants,  the  youth  and 
agility  of  our  seamen,  and  the  intelligence  of  our  shipmasters,  that  American 
vessels  can,  on  an  average,  make  three  trips  to  Europe  while  a  foreign  vessel 
is  making  two.  It  must  be  manifest  to  all  that  circumstances  like  these, 
rather  than  any  discriminating  duty,  must  always  give  and  maintain  to  us 
a  superiority  and  protection  which  leave  nothing  to  be  feared  from  the  fullest 
competition." 

In  view  of  all  the  facts  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  causes  of  the 
great  growth  of  our  shipping  industry  in  our  early  days  were : 

(1)  Unrivalled  natural  advantages,  due  to  extent  of  seacoast,  fine  harbors, 
splendid  forests  and  a  population  confined  to  the  seashore. 

(2)  The  restricted  field  of  industrial  opportunity. 

(3)  Foreign  wars  and  the  risk  attending  shipment  of  goods  in  foreign 
bottoms. 

(4)  The  removal  of  restrictive  taxes  and  duties  levied  by  Great  Britain 
and  by  the  colonies. 

(5)  Discriminating  duties  and  taxes  in  favor  of  American  shipping  were 
unimportant  factors.  Our  shipping  grew  most  rapidly  and  reached  its  maxi- 
mum only  after  these  had  been  removed. 

In  1825,  91  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  entering  and  clearing  in  our 
foreign  trade  was  American.  This  percentage  declined  to  63  in  1837 ; 
rose  to  71  in  1839 ;  declined  to  60  in  1850 ;  rose  to  71  again  in  1860 ; 
declined,  to  19  in  1880;  rose  to  25  in  1896;  was  23  in  1902,  and  22 
in  1903. 

The  percentage  of  imports  and  exports  according  to  value  carried 
in  American  bottoms  declined  from  92.5  in  1826,  to  77.1  in  1834; 
rose  to  81.7  in  1846;  declined  to  66.5  in  1860,  and  to  27.5  in  1864; 
rose  to  35.6  in  1870;  declined  to  8.2  in  1901,  and  was  9.6  in  1903. 

These  figures  indicate  that  the  decline  in  values  of  goods  carried 
has  been  far  greater  than  has  that  of  American  tonnage  engaged  in 
foreign  trade.  We  may  infer  from  them,  and  from  other  statistics, 
that  American  ships  are  more  than  holding  their  own  in  our  trade 
with  the  non-manufacturing  countries  and  continents,  but  are  rapidly 
falling  behind  iu  our  carrying  trade  with  Europe,  the  great  manu- 
facturing country  from  which  we  obtain  goods  of  comparatively 
small  bulk  but  of  great  value.  In  fact  American  ships  now  carry 
less  than  3  per  cent,  of  our  commerce  with  Europe.  Deducting 
that  carried  in  the  four  big  ships  of  the  American  line,  which  receive 
about  $700,000  a  year  in  subsidy,  American  ships  last  year  carried 
only  one-sixth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  commerce  with 
Europe. 
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The  tonnage  of  our  registered  sailing  vessels  is  now  only  361,366* 
against  2,540,020*  in  1861,  while  our  registered  steam  tonnage  is  now 
527,410*  against  102,608*  in  1861,  and  146,604  in  1880.  The  effec- 
tive tonnage,  however,  is  probably  greater  than  ever  before.  This  is 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  average  speed  of  our  ships  which  is  due 
to  the  preponderance  of  steam  tonnage.  The  total  of  American  ton- 
nage entering  and  clearing  in  our  foreign  trade  last  year  was  13,881,- 
809.  This  is  the  highest  point  ever  reached.  The  highest  point 
reached  previous  to  1900  was  12,087,209  in  1860.  This  indicates  an 
average  of  nearly  eight  round-trips  a  year  for  our  foreign-going  ton- 
nage. It  is  probable  that  two-thirds  of  this  tonnage  is  made  up  of 
ships  which  make  fifteen  or  twenty  trips  a  year  to  Canada,  Mexico, 
the  West  Indies,  British  America  and  other  nearby  countries  from 
which  our  bulkiest  imports  are  received. 

III. 
Would    Not   Work   Well    Under    Present   Conditions. 

But,  granting  that  discriminating  duties  and  taxes  were  effective 
100  years  ago,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  be  so  now.  An  analy- 
sis of  present  conditions  makes  it  reasonably  certain  that  this  plan,  if 
adopted,  would,  produce  no  important  change  in  the  tonnage  of  Ameri- 
can ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  or  in  the  building  of  ships  in  our 
yards.  Discriminating  duties  can  be  applied  only  to  dutiable  goods. 
They  can  do  nothing  to  encourage  the  bringing  in  of  free  goods  in  our 
ships.  In  fact,  they  are  more  likely  to  discourage  this  use  of  our  ships 
by  making  it  more  profitable  for  them  to  bring  in  only  dutiable  goods 
and  to  leave  the  others  to  be  carried  in  foreign  ships. 

In  1903,  43.38  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  imports  entered  free 
of  duty.  From  1789  to  1815,  nearly  all  imports  were  on  the  dutiable 
list.  Discriminating  duties  did  not  then,  as  they  would  now,  dis- 
criminate greatly  in  favor  of  one  class  of  goods  and  against  another. 
They  then,  to  some  extent,  encouraged  the  bringing  of  all  imports  in 
American  ships.  Under  present  conditions,  such  duties  would  greatly 
encourage  the  carrying  of  sugar  and  of  highly  dutiable  goods  of  small 
bulk  in  American  vessels,  and  would  give  little  or  no  encouragement  in 
bringing  coal,  iron  ore,  wood,  lumber,  fertilizers  and  bananas,  and 
other  bulky  and  heavy  goods,  mostly  imported  from  nearby  countries 
and  largely  in  American  bottoms.  This  class  of  goods  is  either  on  the 
free  list  or  is  dutiable  at  from  only  40  cents  to  $1  or  $2  per  ton.  A 
discrimination  of  5  or  10  per  cent,  would  mean  only  from  2  to  20  cents 
per  ton  inducement  to  bring  them  in  American  ships.  The  duties 
on  manufactured  goods  imported  from  Europe  probably  aver- 
age $50  or  $60  per  ton.  The  inducement  to  bring  these  goods  in 
American  ships  would,  under  a  discrimination  of  10  per  cent.,  amount 
to  $5  or  $6  per  ton.  Hence  it  is  almost  certain  that  our  ships  now 
in  foreign  trade  would  soon  shift  their  service,  so  that,  instead  of 

*These  figures  include  the  registered  vessels  in  the  fisheries.  In  1861  their 
tonnage  (both  sail  and  steam)  amounted  to  145,734  tons;  in  1903,  9,512  tons. 
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bringing  in  practically  none  of  these  valuable  goods  from  Europe, 
they  would  soon  be  carrying  nearly  all  of  them.  If  necessary,  as  it 
probably  would  not  be,  in  order  to  reap  the  increased  profits  from 
this  trade,  some  of  our  poastwise  ships  would  be  transferred  to  this 
foreign  service. 

The  most  conspicuous  result  from  such  discrimination  would  be  a 
derangement  in  the  present  somewhat  natural  routes  of  our  ships 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  the  swapping  of  services  between 
American  and  foreign  ships.  American  ships,  which  could  get  the 
tariff  bonus,  would  enter  the  European  trade  and  displace  foreign 
ships,  which  could  not  get  this  bonus.  These  displaced  foreign  ships 
would  then,  to  a  large  extent,  take  up  our  trade  with  other  countries, 
which  had  been  dropped  by  our  ships  put  into  European  service. 

Would    Produce    Very    Unsatisfactory    Results. 

The  net  results  of  this  interference  with  and  derangement  of  trade 
would  be,  assuming  a  discrimination  of  10  per  cent.,  that — 

(1)  Our  revenues  would  be  diminished  by  about  $25,000,000  a 
year— the  total  duties  collected  in  1903  being  $280,762,197. 

(2)  This  bonus  would  be  divided  between  our  ship  owners  and 
our  importers.  A  little  of  it  might  finally  reach  our  consumers  be- 
cause of  the  lower  cost  at  which  some  highly  dutiable  goods,  like  cloth- 
ing, tobacco,  liquors,  etc.,  could  be  imported — provided  American 
ship  owners  did  not  form  a  trust  and,  by  raising  freights,  pocket  about 
all  the  bonus. 

(3)  Other  conditions  remaining  as  at  present — which  is  improb- 
able— the  value  of  imports  carried  in  American  bottoms  would 
increase  from  9  per  cent,  to  80  or  90  per  cent.,  but  the  quantity  of 
our  registered  tonnage  engaged  in  foreign  trade  would  change  but 
little.* 

(4)  The  leading  maritime  countries  would  probably  retaliate. 
Even  England,  the  least  likely  of  all  to  restrict  or  obstruct  trade  in 
any  way,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  resent  such  a  blow  to  her 
greatest  industry  by  some  kind  of  retaliatory  legislation.  That  she 
would  do  so  is  the  opinion  of  experts  and  practical  men  in  the  ship- 
ping world.  Nor  would  the  privilege  of  bringing  her  own  products 
in  her  own  ships,  without  the  payment  of  extra  duty,  be  considered 
of  great  value  or  do  much  to  prevent  retaliation.  Nearly  every 
vessel  that  leaves  England  for  America  has  a  cargo  made  up  largely 
of  trans-shipped  goods,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To 
prevent  British  ships  from  carrying  these  goods  to  America  would 
greatly  disturb   Great  Britain's  profitable  trade  with  her  colonies 

*Most  of  this  bonus  would  probably  go  to  ships  of  moderate  speed,  bringing 
in  manufactured  goods  from  Europe,  and  sugar,  etc.,  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  would  go  only  to  ships  carrying  cargo.  The  American  Line,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  most  interested  in  prospective  subsidy,  would  get  only  a  fair  share 
of  this  kind  of  a  bonus.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  main  reason  why  the  majority 
report  of  the  House  practically  excludes  this  kind  of  subsidy  from  considera- 
tion. 
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and  the  orient.     The  same  is  true,  to  a  large  extent,  of  the  cargoes 
carried  by  the  great  continental  lines. 

(5)  With  discriminations  in  force  in  many  countries  there  would 
be  very  great  inducement  to  carry  a  cargo  one  way  and  inducement 
not  to  carry  cargo  the  other  way.  American  ships  would  then  carry 
about  all  of  our  imports  from  Europe,  and  return  empty,  while  Eu- 
ropean ships  would  carry  most  of  our  exports  to  Europe,  and  return 
empty.  With  these  vessels  running  empty  half  of  the  time  many 
more  ships  would  be  required  to  carry  our  imports  and  exports,  even 
if  our  foreign  commerce  should  decline  considerably,  under  such 
unfavorable  conditions.*  There  would  be  great  economic  waste  and 
freight  rates  would  have  to  be  nearly  twice  as  much  as  at  present. 
Somebody  would  have  to  "  pay  the  freight."  It  would,  of  course, 
be  paid  partly  by  the  producers  but  mainly  by  the  consumers  of  both 
Europe  and  America. 

(6)  The  increased  freight  rates  would  lessen  Europe's  demand 
for  our  grains  and  meats  and  increase  it  for  the  products  of  other 
agricultural  countries. 

(7)  Our  trade  with  Central  and  South  American  countries  would 
be  similarly  affected,  though  freight  rates  would  be  more  largely  in- 
creased. These  countries  would  be  less  likely  to  retaliate,  but  the 
check  to  and  derangement  of  trade  with  them  would  be  very  great. 

(8)  By  making  sea  communication  more  costly,  especially  with 
these  non-shipping  countries,  we  would  discourage  trade  with  the  very 
countries  with  which  we  most  desire  to  encourage  it. 

(9)  American  consumers  would  be  injured  and  our  merchant 
marine  would  not  be  benefited. 

But  with  or  without  retaliation,  one  certain  effect  of  discriminating 
duties  would  be  to  discourage  exports  and  increase  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting our  products  to  other  countries.  Discriminating  duties  can 
apply  only  to  dutiable  imports.  But,  because  the  quantity  of  our  ex- 
ports is  from  two  to  four  times  that  of  our  imports,  ships  now  plying 
between  Europe  and  this  country  frequently  come  in  with  less  than 
half  a  full  cargo  and  very  often  in  ballast.  Ships  do  not  run  empty, 
one  way  unless  they  expect  to  get  double  pay  for  carrying  cargo  the 
other  way.  Therefore,  to  still  further  encourage  the  running  of 
empty  ships  will  surely  increase  the  cost  of  transporting  our  pro- 
ducts abroad.* 

Such  legislation  will  harm,  rather  than  benefit,  American  farmers 
and  manufacturers,  even  if  they  had  not  to  pay  their  share  of  taxes 
to  make  good  the  loss  of  duties  to  the  treasury,  which  would  result 
from  discriminations. 


*  On  this  point  the  "  Shipping  Gazette,"  of  London,  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  "  The  Fiscal  Question  and  the  Shipping  Interest,"   says : 

"  The  most  economical  carrying  is  done  when  there  is  an  abundant  supply 
of  bulk  cargo  outward  and  a  corresponding  supply  of  bulk  cargo  homeward. 
That  condition  is  fulfilled  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  by  her  large 
export  of  coal,  and  it  may  be  truly  added  that  the  low  cost  of  food  in  England 
is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  40,000,000  tons  of  coal  leave  these  shores 
every  year,  enabling  us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  of  our  imported  food  to 
a  minimum." 
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The  Vague  Plan  of  the   Minority  Report. 

The  foregoing  conclusions  are  based  mainly  upon  discriminating 
duties,  the  result  of  lowering  our  present  rates  5  or  10  per  cent,  in 
favor  of  American  ships.  The  Democrats  of  the  House  appear  to 
favor  a  different  plan. 

After  declaring  that,  "while  the  Democratic  party  is  opposed  to 
taxing  the  general  industries  of  the  country  in  order  to  give  the  pro- 
ceeds to  a  private  enterprise,  it  is  not  opposed  to  encouraging  the 
American  marine  by  a  reduction  of  taxation/'  and  after  arguing 
against  increased  taxation  to  provide  subsidies  to  private  enterprises, 
the  Minority  report  proceeds  to  advocate  a  plan  which  "  allows  all 
foreign  vessels  to  carry  freely  between  their  own  countries  and  the 
United  States,  but  levies  an  extra  duty  when  they  carry  between  the 
United  States  and  other  foreign  countries." 

If,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  rest  of  their  report,  the  Demo- 
crats propose  to  operate  their  plan  by  means  of  lowering  our 
tariff  duties,  the  result  would  be  that  instead  of  perhaps  one-third  of 
our  imports  coming  in  the  ships  of  the  countries  in  which  the  goods 
composing  the  cargoes  are  produced,  as  now,  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  would  be  brought  in  such  ships.  The  inducement  to  a  foreign 
ship  to  bring  in  only  goods  produced  in  the  country  whose  flag  it  flies 
would  be  as  great  as  would  be  the  inducement  to  American  ships  to 
bring  in  similar  goods.  It  is,  then,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  foreign 
ships,  at  least  enough  to  carry  most  of  our  imports,  would  promptly 
become  very  patriotic,  and  that  American  ships  would  confine  their 
service  largely  to  imports  from  countries  which  have  little  or  no 
merchant  marine. 

This  plan  would  reduce  our  revenues  as  much  as,  or  more  than 
would  the  ordinary  plan,  but  would  give  only  one-third  or  one-half 
as  much  to  American  ships.  The  derangement  of  trade  would  be 
nearly  as  great,  but  would  be  different.  Foreign  ships,  and  possibly 
our  importers  and  consumers  in  some  instances,  would  get  much  of 
this  bonus.  The  American  Line  would  get  very  little  subsidy,  if  it 
continued  to  ply  between  here  and  England. 

If,  however,  as  might  also  be  inferred  from  the  language  used  in 
describing  this  plan,  the  House  Minority  proposes  to  operate  it  by 
means  of  increased  duties  on  goods  not  brought  in  vessels  of 
the  country  in  which  the  goods  imported  are  produced,  the  results 
would  be  very  similar  to  those  stated  above  except  that  our  revenue 
would  not  be  reduced,  our  tariff  taxes  would  be  increased  by  $20,000,- 
000  or  $25,000,000  a  year  (the  rate  being  10  per  cent.),  and  retaliatory 
legislation  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries  would  be  even  more  likely 
to  follow. 

Very  little  of  the  increased  tariff  taxes,  of  $20,000,000  or  $25,000,- 
000,  which  the  people  would  have  to  pay  would  reach  their  common 
treasury.  The  owners  of  our  ships  and  of  foreign  ships  in  direct 
trade  between  their  own  country  and  this  country,  would  be  encour- 
aged to  put  up  freight  rates  sufficiently  to  absorb  most  of  the  extra  10 
per  cent,  duty  which  would  have  to  be  paid  if  the  goods  were  not 
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carried  in  favored  ships.  The  inducement  for  our  ships  to  form  sep- 
arate combinations  with  the  ships  of  each  leading  maritime  country 
would  be  great.  The  importers  might  aid  such  combinations,  or  form 
others,  in  order  to  force  the  consumers  to  pay  the  differential  duty. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  people  would  have  to  pay,  in  enhanced  prices, 
the  greater  part  of  this  additional  duty  or  tax. 

One  effect  of  this  policy  would  be  the  tendency  to  strangle  our  trade 
with  the  very  countries  with  which  we  profess  great  anxiety  to  in- 
crease it.  The  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  own  but  few 
ships.  Their  products,  as  also  those  of  the  West  Indies,  are  brought 
to  us  mainly  by  foreign  ships.  American  ships  will  not  carry  them 
at  present  rates  of  freight.  These  products  would  either  continue 
to  be  brought  in  foreign  ships  and  would  have  to  pay  the  extra  duties, 
or  they  would  be  brought  in  American  ships,  at  increased  freight 
charges.  These  extra  duties  or  rates  would  constitute  an  additional 
barrier  to  trade  with  these  non-shipowning  countries  and  would  check 
it  and  divert  it  to  other  countries. 

In  neither  case  would  the  carelessly-considered  plan  favored  by  the 
Democratic  Minority  of  the  House  Committee,  accomplish  the  result 
aimed  at;  in  both  cases  it  would  interfere  with  and  derange  natural 
trade  and  produce  confusing  and  unsatisfactory  results. 

If  it  did  not  take  money  out  of  our  treasury  it  would  keep  it 
out.  We  could  not,  therefore,  see  exactly  how  much  subsidy  we  were 
giving  and  to  whom. 

It  would  operate  more  insidiously  than  a  direct  subsidy  and,  for 
that  reason,  would  be  likely  to  take  more  from  the  people  each  year 
than  they  would  consent  to  pay  in  direct  subsidy,  and  it  would  re- 
main longer.  It  is  the  proper  plan  for  those  to  favor  who  believe  in 
protection  and  indirect  taxation,  but  is  most  dangerous  to  those  who 
profess  to  believe  in  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  equal  rights  to  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none. 

Applying  the  language  of  the  Minority  used  in  criticising  the  direct 
subsidy  scheme,  this  plan  "is  wrong  in  principle  and  ineffective  in 
practice.  It  is  without  virtue  as  a  remedy  and  is  demoralizing  to  the 
political  conscience  of  the  country  *****  Subsidies  are  ob- 
noxious to  Eepublican  government,  whose  equality  of  privilege  should 
be  the  rule  and  bounties  to  private  enterprise  should  never  be  thought 
of." 

Encouragement    According    to    the    Dutiable    Value      of    the    Cargo 
Would    Not    Increase    Our    Shipping. 

The  Minority  report  states  that  with  discriminating  duties  in 
operation,  "  we  could  soon  get  back  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  our 
foreign  carrying." 

This  would  probably  prove  true  if  we  estimate  "carrying"  according 
to  the  value  of  the  goods  transported.  By  this  method  of  esti- 
mating, a  pound  of  diamonds  counts  as  much  as  30,000  tons  of  coal. 
One  could  be  carried  in  a  man's  pockets;  the  other  would  require  a 
dozen  ordinary  ships  to  carry  it.     If  white  diamonds  constituted 
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50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  our  imports  they  could  all  be  brought 
in  a  ten-bushel  box.  If  "  black  diamonds  "  constituted  50  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  our  imports  they  could  not  be  carried  in  all  the  ships 
of  Great  Britain. 

Legislation  to  encourage  the  importation  of  diamonds  and  other 
very  valuable  merchandise  in  American  bottoms  would  not,  in  the 
least,  increase  our  foreign  tonnage.  Legislation  to  encourage  the  im- 
portation in  American  vessels  of  coal,  iron  ore  and  pig  iron,  lumber, 
tropical  fruits  and  other  goods  of  small  value  per  ton  might  greatly 
increase  our  foreign  shipping  and  our  shipbuilding  industries. 

The  encouragement  to  shipping  given  by  discriminating  duties  de- 
pends upon  the  dutiable  value  rather  than  the  bulk  of  the  cargo  car- 
ried. The  proposed  system  of  discriminating  duties  Avould.,  therefore, 
cause  American  ships  to  carry  the  greater  value  but  not  the  greater 
quantity  of  our  imports.  An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  imports 
will  show  conclusively  that  a  system  of  discriminating  duties  will 
wholly  fail  to  produce  any  substantial  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
American  shipping  in  foreign  trade. 

The  following  table  gives  the  duties  collected  in  1903  on  the  24 
principal  commodities  and  classes  of  commodities,  according  to 
dutiable  value,  entered  for  consumption: 


Duties    Collected,    1903. 

ON  PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES,  ETC.,  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Tone. 

Sugar,  etc $63,630,423  2,175,000 

Cotton,  manufacturers   of 27,758,625  60,000f 

Tobacco  and  manufacturers  of 21,892,109  20,000f 

Silk,  manufacturers  of 19,276,547  5,000f 

Wool,  manufacturers  of 17,564,694  15,000f 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufacturers  of 16,865,971  3,166,000 

Fibers,  manufacturers  of 15,475,502  150,000f 

Wool,   raw    11,631,042  89,000 

Liquors    11,210,498  30,000f 

Chemicals,    etc 6,604,474  150,000f 

Earthen,  Stone  and  China  Ware 6,153,463  20,000f 

Fruits   and   Nuts 5,693,925  150,000f 

Glass,  and  manufacturers  of 4,303,509  115,000f 

Leather,  and  manufacturers  of 4,002,598  15,000f 

Wood,  and  manufacturers  of 3,230,837  l,000,000f' 

Jewelry,   etc 2,633,539  100f 

Vegetables    1,609,527  80,000f 

Toys,  dolls,  etc 1,473,828  l,900f 

Provisions    1,502,192  20,000f 

Paper    1,363,140  20,000f 

Rice    1,342,512  85,000 

Furs   1,332,625  l,000f 

Fish    1,267,195  100,000f 

Oils    1,195,846  50,000f 


Totals    $248,014,621       7,518,000 


fRough  estimates. 
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This  table  shows  that  more  than  one-half  of  our  tariff  revenue, 
the  total  of  which  was  $280,762,197  in  1903,  is  derived  from  the  first 
five  classes  of  commodities  mentioned,  the  total  weight  of  which  is 
only  about  2,200,000  tons,  and  that  seven-eighths  of  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  24  commodities,  weighing  7,518,000  tons.  If  we  omit 
sugar,  iron  and  steel,  and  wood,  we  see  that  goods  weighing  less  than 
1,200,000  tons  produce  three-fifths  of  our  tariff  revenue.  All  these 
could  be  easily  imported  in  one-fourth  of  our  present  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  it  means  nothing,  necessarily,  in  the  way  of 
increased  shipping,  to  have  50  per  cent,  of  our  imports,  according 
to  value,  carried  in  American  bottoms. 

American  Shipping   in   Foreign   Trade    Now   Ample   to   Carry   All    Our 

Dutiable    Imports. 

Eough  estimates  indicate  that,  in  1903,  we  exported  about  25,000,- 
000  tons  of  goods,  of  which  about  22,000,000  went  by  sea,  and  that  we 
imported  about  18,000,000  tons  of  which  ,16,000,000  came  by  water. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1903, -was,  however,  an  abnormal  year, 
both  as  to  exports  and  imports.  In  normal  years  our  exports  are  about 
30,000,000  tons  and  our  imports  13,000,000  tons.  In  1903  our  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  steel,  especially  of  the  cruder  and  heavier  forms,  were 
very  much  less,  while  our  imports  were  many  times  greater  than  in 
ordinary  years.  The  cause  of  both  these  excesses  was  the  same — high 
prices  here  and  low  prices  abroad.  The  great  coal  strike  of  1902  and 
free  coal  for  the  calendar  year  1903,  caused  us  to  export  1,000,000  tons 
less  of  coal  in  1903  than  in  1901,  and  to  import  nearly  2,000,000  tons 
more.  The  drouth  in  1903  was  probably  responsible  for  most  of  the 
excess  of  imports  of  hay  and  wood  pulp  in  that  year.  In  general,  ex- 
ports were  small  and  imports  larger  in  1903  because  our  domestic  in- 
dustry had  not  yet  slackened,  as  it  had  in  most  foreign  countries,  and 
prices  were  higher  here  than  abroad. 
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Quantities  of  Principal  Articles!    (by  Weight)  Imported  in  1903. 


ON  FREE  LIST. 

Part  by 

Sea. 

Per 

Article 

Tonsf 

Mostly  From  x                             Cent.* 

Chalk, 

106,000* 

Europe, 

100 

Dyewoods, 

80,000* 

West  Indies  and  Europe, 

100 

Gums, 

45,000* 

Asia  and  Oceanica, 

100 

Licorice  root, 

45,000 

Asia  and  Europe, 

100 

Potash, 

135,000 

Europe, 

100 

Soda,  nitrate  of 

252,000 

South  America, 

100 

Sulphur, 

181,000 

Europe, 

100 

Chrome  ore, 

28,000 

Europe  and  Asia, 

100 

Coal,  anthracite, 

207,000 

Europe, 

100 

Cocoa, 

32,000 

West  Indies  and  South  America 

100 

Coffee, 

460,000 

South  America  and  West  Indies, 

100 

Copper, 

340,000 

British  America  and  Mexico, 

50 

Cotton,  raw 

50,000 

Africa  and  Europe, 

100 

Fertilizers, 

450,000 

Europe, 

100 

Fibers,  Manila,  etc., 

260,000 

Asia  and  Mexico, 

90 

Bananas, 

400,000* 

West  Indies  and  Central  America, 

100 

Nuts, 

15,000* 

West  Indies  and  Europe, 

100 

Hides, 

94,000 

Asia  and  Europe, 

95 

India  rubber, 

47,000 

%  South  America  and  Europe, 

100 

Ice, 

32,000 

Canada, 

50 

Manganese  ore, 

176,000 

South  America  and  Asia, 

100 

Nickel  ore,  etc., 

16,000 

Canada,  etc., 

70 

Oils, 

100,000* 

Europe,  etc., 

90 

Paper  rags,  etc., 

70,000* 

Europe, 

100 

Sulphur,  ore, 

427,000 

Europe, 

100 

Tar  and  pitch, 

12,000 

England  and  Canada, 

75 

Tea, 

14,000 

Asia, 

100 

Tin,  pig,  etc., 

44,000 

East  Indies  and  Europe, 

100 

Wood,  logs,  etc., 

400,000* 

Canada,  Central  America,  etc., 

50 

Plumbago, 

18,000 

Asia, 

100 

Spices, 

28,000 

Asia  and  West  Indies, 

100 

"■  Total, 

4,564,000 

All  others, 

336.000 
4,900,000 

Less  excess^  over  normal 

year, 

700,000 
4,200,000 

Less  part  by  land  minus 

. 

excess  by  land  in  1903, 

300,000 

Total  by  sea  in  normal 

year, 

3,900.000 

*B.ough  estimates. 

tShort  tons  for  all  articles  imported  by  pounds  or  without  weight.  Long 
tons  in  all  other  cases. 

1 1  There  being  no  records  of  the  weights  of  most  of  the  articles  of  import, 
only  the  roughest  estimates  can  be  made  for  them.  As,  however,  the  weights, 
in  pounds  or  tons,  are  recorded  for  nearly  all  of  the  heavy  and  bulky  articles 
of  import,  the  margin  of  error  in  the  above  tables  is  not  large — probably  less 
than  5  per  cent. 

^EXCESS  IX    1903  OVEB  NORMAL  YEAR. 


Ton?. 

Tons. 

Chalk, 

20,000 

Copper, 

200,000 

Potash, 

30,000 

Fertilizers, 

100,000 

Soda, 

50,000 

Sulphur  ore, 

100,000 

Coal,  anthracite, 

200,000 

Total, 


700,000 
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Quantities  of  Principal  Articles     (by  Weight)  Imported  in  1903. 

ON  DUTIABLE  LIST. 


Part  by 

Sea  Per 

Article 

Tons*        Mostly   From 

Cent.f 

Animals, 

60,000f  Canada, 

20 

Asphaltum, 

173,000     West  Indies, 

100 

Breadstuffs, 

40,000     Canada, 

30 

Cement, 

225,000     Europe, 

100 

Argols 

15,000     Europe, 

100 

Glycerine, 

17,000     Europe, 

95 

Lime,  chloride  of 

54,000     Europe, 

100 

Soda,  ash,  etc., 

25,000     Europe, 

100 

Clays   and   earths, 

204,000     Europe  and  Asia, 

100 

Coal,  anthracite, 

133,000     Canada  and  Europe, 

90 

Coal,  bituminous, 

3,610,000     Greece, 

100 

Coke, 

123,000     Europe, 

100 

Cotton,  manufactured, 

60,000t  Europe, 

100 

Earthenware,    etc., 

20,000f  Canada  and  Europe, 

95 

Fibers,  flax  and  hemp, 

13,000     Europe  and  Canada, 

90 

Fibers,  manufactured, 

150,000t  Europe, 

100 

Fish,   cured,   etc., 

100,000     Europe, 

100 

Currants, 

17,000     Europe, 

100 

Dates  and  figs, 

19,000     Asia  and  Europe, 

100 

Lemons, 

76,000     Italy, 

100 

Oranges, 

28,000     West  Indies  and  Italy, 

100 

Nuts,      ^ 

10,000f  Europe, 

100 

Window  glass, 

35,000     Belgium, 

100 

Other  glass, 

80,000*  Europe, 

100 

Hay, 

293,000     Canada, 

20 

Hides, 

66,000     South  and  North  America, 

85 

Iron  ore, 

1,043,000     Cuba  and  Canada, 

90 

Pig  iron, 

956,000     Europe, 

98 

Ingots,  billets,   etc., 

425,000     Europe, 

95 

Scrap  iron,  etc., 

136,000     Europe, 

95 

Bar  iron, 

48,000     Europe, 

100 

Bars,  railway,  etc., 

122,000     Europe, 

100 

Tin  plates,  etc., 

110,000     Great  Britain, 

100 

Wire  rods, 

26,000     Europe, 

100 

Other  steel,  etc., 

200,000f  Europe, 

95 

Lead  ore,  etc., 

106,000     Mexico, 

80 

Leather,  etc., 

15,000t  Europe, 

90 

Lime, 

35.000     Canada, 

70 

Marble  and  stone, 

100,000f  Europe, 

95 

Metals,  nes., 

75,000t  Europe, 

100 

Oils, 

50,000f  Europe, 

90 

Paper, 

20,000f  Europe, 

100 

Plaster  or  gypsum 

289,000t  Nova  Scotia, 

90 

Provisions,  cheese,  etc., 

20,000t  Europe, 

95 

Rice  and  flour, 

85,000     Asia, 

100 

Salt, 

171,000     Europe,  and  West  Indies, 

100 

Spirits,  wines,  etc., 

30,000t  Europe, 

100 

Sugar  and  molasses, 

2,175,000     Cuba  and  East  Indies, 

100 

Tea, 

41,000     Asia, 

100 

Tobacco,  leaf 

1<,000     Cuba  and  Holland, 

100 

Vegetables, 

80,000f  Europe,  etc., 

85 

Wood,  lumber,  etc., 

900,000t  Canada, 

20 

Wood  pulp, 

117,000     Canada, 

10 

Article 
Wool,  raw 
Wool,  manufacturers  of 

Total, 
All  other, 


Less  excess^  over  normal 
year, 


Less  part  by  land, 


Add  part  of  excess  by 
land  in  1903, 

Total  dutiable  by  sea  in 
normal  year, 
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Tons*        Mostly  From 
89,000     Europe  and  Asia, 
15,000t  Europe, 

13,142,000 
358,000 

13,500,000 

4,500,000 

9,000,000 
1,600,000 

7,400,000 

500,000 

7,900,000 


Part  by 

Sea.  Per 

Cent.f 

95 

100 


As  shown  by  this  table,,  our  total  imports  in  1903  (excluding  im- 
migrants), would  have  weighed  18,400,000  tons.  Of  these  13,500,- 
000  tons  paid  duties  and  4,900,000  tons  came  in  free. 

In  ordinary  years  7,900,000  tons  of  dutiable  goods  and.  3,900,000 
tons  of  goods  on  the  free  list  would  come  in  by  sea. 

As  discriminating  duties,  such  as  we  had  100  years  ago  and  such 
as  are  now  proposed  by  the  Democratic  'Minority  of  the  House,  apply 
only  to  dutiable  goods,  they  cannot,  directly,  encourage  the  carrying 
of  either  our  exports  or  our  free  imports  in  American  ships.  They 
can,  therefore,  affect  only  the  7,900,000  tons  of  dutiable  imports  com- 
ing by  sea. 

Last  year  American  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  6,906,582  tons  entered 
our  ports.  The  relation  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  these  vessels  to 
their  registered  tonnage  differs  greatly.  Some  freighters  can  carry- 
cargo  weighing  twice  their  gross  tonnage.  Some  passenger  steamers 
can  carry  only  one-third  of  their  tonnage.  On  an  average,  our  ships 
in  foreign  trade  can  probably  carry  one  and  one-half  times 
their  registered  tonnage.  Therefore,  our  foreign-going  ships  last  year 
could  have  brought  in  over  10,000,000  tons  of  freight,  or  25  per  cent, 
more  than  all  that  would  be  effected  by  discriminating  duties. 


*  Short  tons  for  all  articles  imported  by  pounds  or  without  weight, 
tons  in  all  other  cases. 
tRough  estimates. 

^EXCESS  IN   1903  OVEB  NORMAL  YEAR. 


Long 


Coal,  anthracite, 

130,000 

Bar  iron, 

20,000 

Coal,  bituminous, 

1,600,000 

Bars,  railway,  etc., 

100,000 

Coke, 

20,000 

Other  steel, 

100,000 

Hay, 

200,000 

Plaster  or  gypsum, 

80,000 

Iron  ore, 

500,000 

Wood,  lumber,  etc., 

300,000 

Pig  iron, 

900,000 

Wood  pulp, 

50,000 

Ingots,  billets,  etc., 

400,000 

Scrap  iron,  etc., 

100,000 

Total, 

4,500,000 
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It  does  not,  follow,  then,  that  discriminating  duties  would  increase 
our  shipping  or  accomplish  anything  except  to  cause  the  foreign  ship- ' 
ping  we  now  have  to  confine  its  carrying  mainly  to  dutiable  imports. 

But,  in  fact,  one-half  of  the  American  ships  in  foreign  trade  would 
be  sufficient  to  carry  all  the  imports  that  are  dutiable  at  high  enough 
rates  to  be  materially  affected  by  a  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
When  duties  amount  to  from  40  cents  to  $1.60  per  ton,  only,  the  dis- 
crimination would  amount  to  only  from  4  to  16  cents  per  ton.  So 
slight  a  discrimination  would  hardly  give  American  shipping  any  ap- 
preciable advantage.  We  may,  therefore,  deduct  from  the  7,900,000 
tons  of  dutiable  imports  500,000  tons  of  iron  ore  (duty  40  cents  per 
ton),  1,800,000  tons  of  coal,  (duty  67  cents  per  ton),  90,000  tons  of 
coke  (duty  about  60  cents  per  ton),  180,000  tons  of  plaster  (duty 
about  $1.40  per  ton),  170,000  tons  of  salt  (duty  $1.60  per  ton),  and 
300,000  tons  of  wood  and  lumber  (duty  about  $1  per  ton). 

We  then  have  left  only  4,860,000  tons  of  imports,  the  carrying  of 
which  in  American  vessels  could  be  materially  encouraged  by  discrim- 
inating duties,  such  as  are  now  proposed.  These  would  make  only 
half  a  cargo  for  our  ships  if  they  should  bring  in  no  other  goods  dur- 
ing the  year. 

But  much  of  these  imports  come  from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  other 
nearby  countries  and  islands,  between  which  and  this  country  ships 
can  make  15  to  30  trips  a  year.  A  very  small  tonnage  therefore 
could  carry  these  imports.  Of  this  class  of  imports  are  1,400,000 
tons  of  sugar  and  molasses  from  the  West  Indies,  and  fully  600,000 
tons  of  fruits,  vegetables,  hay,  tobacco,  lime,  lead,  copper  and  man- 
ganese ore.  These  2,000,000  tons  of  imports  from  nearby  foreign 
ports  could  easily  be  carried  in  150,000  tons  of  our  registered  ton- 
nage, allowing  only  ten  trips  a  year. 

We  would  then  have  left  more  than  500,000  tons  of  shipping  to 
carry  less  than  3,000,000  tons  of  dutiable  imports  from  distant  coun- 
tries.   They  could  easily  carry  twice  this  amount  of  goods. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  our  existing  shipping  in  the  foreign 
trade  is  entirely  adequate,  if  rightfully  distributed,  to  bring  in  all, 
and  more  than  all,  of  our  dutiable  imports,  and  that  it  could  easily 
carry  twice  the  drnports  subject  to  discriminating  duties  sufficiently 
high  to  afford  any  considerable  inducement  to  have  them  shipped  in 
American  bottoms. 

The  discriminating  rates  would  not  be  in  force  long  before  practi- 
cally all  our  imports,  bearing  duties  of  more  than  $5  per  ton,  would  be 
brought  in  American  bottoms.  At  once  our  ships  in  foreign  trade 
would,  drop  free  imports  and  imports  with  low  duties,  and  carry 
mainly  cargo  bearing  high  rates  of  duty.  A  scramble  for  the  more 
valuable  and  least  bulky  of  goods  would  ensue.  Freight  rates  on  these 
goods  would  be  relatively  high  in  American  bottoms.  Foreign  ships 
would  take  the  trade  dropped  by  our  ships.  It  does  not  seem  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  discriminating  duties  of  this  kind  would  per- 
ceptibly increase  our  registered  shipping  or  stimulate  our  shipbuilding 
industry. 
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Coastwise    Shipping   Might   Turn   to   Foreign   Trade. 

But,  even  if  we  had  not  sufficient  foreign-going  shipping  to  bring  in 
all  of  these  highly  dutiable  imports,  the  first  year  after  the  application 
of  discriminating  duties,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  would  have  to  wait 
until  our  shipbuilders  could  build,  sufficient  ships,  before  practically 
all  of  our  dutiable  imports  would  be  brought  in  American  bottoms. 
If  the  inducement  were  sufficient,  much  of  our  coastwise  shipping 
could  and  would  be  turned  into  the  foreign  trade.  According  to  re- 
cent statements  before  the  Congressional  Merchant  Marine  Commis- 
sion, freight  rates  in  the  coastwise  trade  will  average  about  40  per 
cent,  higher  than  in  the  foreign  trade,  where  there  is  no  monopoly. 
Discriminations,  then,  would  have  to  raise  ocean  rates  about  40  per 
cent,  to  attract  ships  from  our  coastwise  trade.  This,  of  course,  they 
will  not  do  for  any  large  portion  of  our  imports.  If  they  did  do  so 
our  coastwise  trade  would  be  interfered  with  and  rates  would  be  even 
higher  than  at  present. 

The    Maritime   Association    Sees    Trouble   Ahead. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  recent  testimony  of  the  Maritime  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  before  the  Congressional  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission, that,  while  it  has  great  faith  in  discriminating  duties,  yet 
its  faith  is  not  unbounded,  as  is  that  of  the  Democratic  Congressmen 
who  signed  the  Minority  Report.  The  Association  recognizes  difficul- 
ties not  dreamed  of  by  these  Democrats. 

Besides  the  trouble  that  would  almost  certainly  result  from  retalia- 
tion, the  Association  recognizes  the  fact  that,  unless  duties  be  put 
upon  articles  now  upon  the  free  list,  there  will  be  no  inducement  to 
bring  nearly  half  our  imports  in  American  bottoms.  It,  therefore, 
unceremoniously,  proposes  to  clap  duties  on  all  such  goods  not  car- 
ried in  American  bottoms.  If  it  had  gone  into  details,  it  would 
have  stumbled  upon  many  other  difficulties.  Thus,  it  would  either 
have  to  make  two  laws,*  one  for  goods  now  dutiable  and  another 
for  goods  now  on  the  free  list,  or  it  would  have  to  put  all  goods  on 
the  dutiable  list  and  put  high  duties  upon  them,  too,  so  that  the 
differential  duty,  when  applied,  would  be  sufficient  to  create  a 
decided  preference  for  American  vessels.  Moreover,  duties  on  coal, 
iron  ore,  wood,  lumber,  plaster,  salt,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  greatly 
increased,  or  a  differential  of  only  10  per  cent,  would  be  too  small 
to  accomplish  much.  This  class  of  goods  forms  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  all  dutiable  imports. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  if  discriminating  duties  are  to  be  applied, 
in  a  way  to  promise  much  hope  of  success,  either  the  differential  must 

*A  differential  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  in  favor  of  goods  brought  in  American 
ships  would  have  no  effect  on  goods  on  the  free  list  and  but  little  effect  on 
goods  dutiable  at  less  than  $2  per  ton.  Either  high  duties  would  have  to  be 
put  upon  this  extremely  bulky  and  important  class  of  imports  or  they  would 
have  to  be  subject  to  a  much  higher  rate  of  discrimination  (perhaps  100  per 
cent.)  to  induce  their  carriage  in  American  ships.  Of  course,  two  different 
rates  of  discrimination  would  probably  make  the  law  unconstitutional. 
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be  very  great  or  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  must  be  made,  which 
will  abolish  the  free  list  and  put  high  duties  on  all  goods.  Is  either 
party  ready  to  undertake  such  a  revision? 

Another  difficulty  recognized  by  the  Maritime  Association,  results 
from  the  fact  that  "the  value  of  our  exports  is  one  and  a  half  times 
that  of  our  imports,  while  the  bulk  of  our  exports  is  probably  three 
or  four  times  that  of  our  imports."  This,  it  observes,  would  result 
"in  a  large  number  of  vessels  coming  into  the  United  States  in  bal- 
last, against  which,  through  the  exaction  of  a  duty  on  imports  at 
least  there  could  operate  no  discrimination."  To  overcome  this  ob- 
jection, the  Association  suggests  "a  tonnage  tax  sufficient  to  equalize 
their  position  when  at  an  American  port  seeking  business." 

Still  another  difficulty  arises  from  the  evasions  of  our  legislation 
which  would  be  likely  to  occur  "through  the  wholesale  nationalization 
of  British,  German,  French,  Italian,  or  other  foreign  ships,  as  Cuban, 
West  Indian,  Central  or  South  American."  This  could  be  met  by  re- 
fusing to  recognize  the  flag  on  any  ship  sold  or  transferred  to  another 
nation,  unless  it  was  put  there  "hefore  the  introduction  of  the  meas- 
ure in  Congress  intended  to  carry  this  policy  into  effect." 

These  great  difficulties  and  objections,  coupled  with  the  danger  of 
retaliation,  if  not  sufficient  to  cool  the  ardor  of  these  enthusiastic  ad- 
vocates of  a  mediaeval  spirit  in  international  relations,  will  in  all  prob- 
ability have  a  very  restraining  influence  upon  Congress. 

James   J.    Hill's    Export=Bounty    Plan. 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  President  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and 
of  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  and  owner  of  the  two  largest 
ships  in  the  world,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission, on  May  2-i,  1904,  stated  very  clearly  and  concisely  the  great 
fundamental  objections  to  ordinary  subsidy. 

He  said  that  what  we  most  need  now  are  foreign  markets;  that 
there  are  plenty  of  ships  to  carry  our  products;  that  the  ships  that 
will  transport  our  products  cheapest  should  do  the  work ;  that  we  need 
not  worry  about  what  flag  is  "at  the  peak  of  ships;"  that  neither  on 
account  of  military  or  naval  needs  is  subsidy  justifiable;  that  "we 
could  buy  all  the  ships  we  want  in  time  of  war  *  *  *  cheaper  than 
we  could  build  them ;"  that  "if  we  have  to  buy  a  merchant  marine  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  the  general  treasury  it  will  not  last  long;"  that  "no 
direct  subsidy  will  result  in  building  up  a  merchant  marine;"  that 
discriminating  duties  offer  no  solution  of  the  problem;  that  "any- 
thing that  the  Government  may  offer  to  do  would  soon  be  absorbed  by 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  ships;"  that  "mail  subsidies  and 
mail-carrying  ships  will  furnish  us  very  little  relief  in  the  matter  of 
carrying  our  products,"  for  these  ships  carry  but  little  cargo ;  that  our 
inability  to  compete  more  freely  in  foreign  markets  is  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  production  here;  that  subsidy  in  any  form  would  tax  our  peo- 
ple, and  especially  our  farmers,  and  put  additional  burdens  upon  pro- 
duction here;  that  "if  you  admit  foreign-built  ships  free  of  duty  }'Ou 
will  get  a  merchant  marine  quicker  than  any  other  way." 
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Up  to  this  point,  Mr.  Hill's  views  were  eminently  sound.  How- 
ever, when  pressed,  for  a  suggestion  along  subsidy  lines,  he  permitted 
his  judgment  and  logic  to  lapse  and  said : 

"I  think  that  if  you  would  pay  a  tonnage  tax  or  bounty  on  articles  of  low 
cost  and  which  constitute  the  great  tonnage;  pay  a  tonnage  tax  on  all  that 
goes  to  foreign  markets  in  American  ships;  if  you  could  pay  a  tax  on  goods 
going  to  new  markets  it  would  be  better,  but  I  don't  know  how  you  could 
divide  new  markets  from  old.  But  if  you  pay  an  export  tonnage  tax  on 
merchandise  going  out  of  the  country  I  think  that  you  would  probably  make  it 
an  object  to  hold  ships." 

When  asked  who  is  to  get  the  bounty,  Mr.  Hill  said, : 

"The  ship  owner.  You  are  trying  to  induce  him  to  own  ships.  He  will 
pay  it  to  the  shipper  in  the  rate." 

With  this  kind  of  an  export  bounty,  Mr.  Hill  said  "you  will  get 
what  you  pay  for ;"  that  is,  a  big  merchant  marine  and  reduced  freight 
rate,;. 

But  wherein  is  Mr.  Hill's  plan  of  discriminating  bounties  on  ex- 
ports (even  if  not  obnoxious  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States) 
preferable  to  that  of  direct  subsidy  or  of  that  of  discriminating  duties 
on  imports?  Nearly  all  of  his  objections  to  the  other  plans  apply  to 
his  own  plan.  Like  these  other  plans,  his  plan  could  be  operated  only 
after  abrogating  all  foreign  treaties.  To  give  a  decided  preference  to 
American  ships,  a  bountv  of  $2  or  $3  per  ton  must  be  paid  on  products 
exported  in  our  ships.  This  would  take  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,- 
000  a  year  out  of  our  treasury.  It  would,  if  continued  long  enough, 
undoubtedly  stimulate  shipbuilding  here  and  greatly  increase  the 
proportion  of  our  exports  (now  about  22  per  cent.,  by  weight)  carried 
in  domestic  ships.  That  it  would,  within  20  years,  substantially 
reduce  rates  paid  by  shippers,  so  as  to  return  to  shippers  much  of 
its  cost  to  the  country,  is  improbable.  Most  certainly  it  would  not 
do  so  as  long  as  any  considerable  portion  of  our  products  would 
have  to  be  transported  in  foreign  ships. 

Even  after  our  shipping  had  increased  sufficiently  to  carry  all  our 
exports,  shipowners  might,  and  probably  would,  combine  to  keep  up 
rates  so  as  to  make  the  bounty  a  bonus  to  them.  As  our  exports  by 
sea  amount  to  25,000,000  or  30,000,000  tons,  we  could  not  hope  to 
secure  lower  rates  until  we  could  carry  this  quantity  of  exports  in 
our  own  bottoms ;  for  we  could  not  materially  lower  the  general  level 
of  ocean  rates  while  foreign  ships,  as  soon  as  rates  became  unprofit- 
able here,  could  withdraw  from  our  service  and  seek  profitable  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

Last  year,  American  ships  with  6,900,000  gross  tonnage  cleared 
from  our  ports  for  foreign  ports.  These  probably  carried  8,000,000 
tons  of  cargo.  At  $2  per  ton,  they  would  have  received  $16,000,000 
of  bounty.  This  would  be  the  minimum  cost  per  year  of  Mr.  Hill's 
plan.  Its  maximum  of  $40,000,000  to  $60,000,000,  at  $2  to  $3  a  ton, 
would  be  reached  after  sufficient  shipping  had  been  built,  or  trans- 
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f erred  from  our  coastwise  trade,  to  carry  all  our  exports.  Within  two 
or  three  years  it  would  probably  be  taking  $30,000,000  or  $40,000,000 
a  year  out  of  our  treasury  and  turning  it  over  to  the  ship  owners. 

A  merchant  marine,  bought  at  such  a  high  price  and  paid  for  out 
of  the  general  treasury,  would  not  last  long,  after  the  payments 
•topped.    We  would  not,  then,  have  what  we  had  payed  for. 

Mr.  Hill  should  have  stuck  to  his  logic.  Neither  general  subsidy 
nor  discriminating  duties  on  imports  nor  bounties  on  exports  will 
ever  give  us  a  merchant  marine  worth  what  it  would  cost  or  that 
would  stay  with  us,  after  we  stopped  making  liberal  donations  to  it. 

APPENDIX. 

United   States   Merchant   Marine,   etc.,   Statistics. 

(From  Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  Etc.) 


Yeas  Ending. 


Dec. 


Sept. 


31, 1797. 
31,  1798. 
31,  1799. 
31,1800.. 
31,1801. 
31,  1802a 
31,1803., 
31,1804.. 
31,1805.. 
31,1806.. 
81,1807. 
31,1808. 
31,  1809. 
31,1810. 
31,  1811. 
31,1812. 
31,  1813. 
31,  1814. 
31,  1815. 
31,1816. 
31,1817., 
31,  1818. 
31, 1819. 
31,1820 
31,  1821. 
31,  1822. 
31,  1828. 
31,  1824. 
31,  1825. 
31,  1826. 
31,  1827. 
81,  1828. 
31,  1S29. 
31,  1830. 
81,  1831. 
31,  1832. 
31,  1833. 
31,  1834. 
30,  1835. 
30,  1836. 
30,  1837. 
30,  1838. 


Vessels  Built  in  U.  S. 


Sailing— 
Gr.  Tons. 


56,679 

49,435 

77,921 

106,261 


84,691 
31,153 
29,040 
154.624 
131,667 
86,393 
82,421 
79,379 
47,784 
55,856 
75.347 
72,758 
86,852 
109,547 
118,094 
97,475 
92,879 
68,216 
51,491 
80,231 
129,148 
150,758 
105,332 
64,338 
93,016 
92,458 
91,747 


Steam— 
Gr.Tons. 


457 

1,430 

711 

955 

3,519 

1,233 

4,925 

7,291 

3,610 

1,419 

2,222 

3.099 

5.946 

6,917 

12,279 

8,981 

6.085 

11.1K2 

7,069 

5,325 

15,401 

10,734 

13,057 

10,679 

23,214 

33,455 

24,158 


Total 
Gr.  Tone. 


56,679 
49,4&5 
77,921 
106,261 
124,755 

88,448 
103,753 
128,507 
126,093 
99,783 
31,755 
91,397 
127,575 
148,C91 
85,148 
32,588 
29.751 
155,579 
135,186 
87,626 
87,346 
86,670 
51,394 
57,275 
77,569 
75,857 
92,798 
11!5,464 
130,373 
106,456 
98,964 
79,408 
58,530 
85,556 
144,544 
161,4H2 
118,389 
75,107 
116,230 
125,913 
115,905 


American  Vessels  Entered  and 
Cleared  in  Foreign  Trade. 


BOTH  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 


Years. 


1791-1795. 
1796-1800 
1801-1805 
1 806-1 SI  0 
1811-1815, 


Tons. 


2,332,021 
3,113,079 
4,179,791 
4,218,187 
2,618,886 


Per  Ct. 
Total. 


Tons. 


765, 

7>7, 

775 

850, 

880, 

942 

918, 

868. 

872, 

967, 

922, 

949 

1,111 

1.074 

1,352 

1,255 

1,299 

1,302 


Per  Ct. 
Total. 


Tons. 


804,947 

813,748 

810,761 

919,278 

960,366 

953,012 

980,542 

897,404 

944799 

971,730 

972,504 

974,865 

1,142,160 

1,134,020 

1 .400,517 

1,315,523 

1,266,622 

1,408,761 


Per  Ct. 
Total. 
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Year  Ending. 


Sept.  30, 
30. 
BO 
30 

June  30, 
30 
80 
30, 
80. 
BO, 
80 
80 
80, 
80 
30, 
80 
30 


Vessels  Built  in  U.  S. 


Sailing— 
Gr.  TonB. 


1339. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1815 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 

1S.M 'I. 

1851. 
18F.2 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858 . 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
186S. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889 
1890. 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1S94 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


100,363 

106,518 

100,117 

105,256 

50,050 

71,507 

112.362 

141,844 

193,403 

265,549 

213,970 

227,997 

221,146 

289,822 

332,339 

447,216 

510,690 

404,054 

304.345 

179,338 

121,297 

145,427 

172,208 

119,626 

216,812 

268,240 

238,109 

210,963 

231,518 

142,743 

149,029 

146,340 

97,176 

76,291 

144,829 

216,316 

206,884 

118,673 

106,331 

106,066 

66,867 

59,057 

81,2G9 

118,798 

137,046 

120,621 

65,362 

41,237 

34.633 

48,590 

50,570 

102,873 

144,290 

83,217 

49,348 

37,«27 

34,900 

65,236 

64,308 

34,416 

98,073 

116,460 

126,165 

97,698 

89,979 


Steam— 
Gr.  Tons. 


Total 
Gr.  Tons. 


24,897 

125,260 

14,685 

121,203 

23,543 

123,660 

24,550 

129,806 

13,838 

63,888 

32,030 

103,537 

33,680 

146,042 

46,359 

188,203 

50,230 

243,633 

52,526 

318,075 

43,018 

256,988 

51,258 

279,255 

78,326 

299,472 

85,534 

355,356 

95,155 

427,494 

88,830 

536,046 

72,760 

583,450 

65,239 

469,293 

74,459 

378,804 

65,374 

244,712 

35,305 

156,602 

69,370 

214,797 

60,986 

233,194 

55,449 

175,075 

94,233 

311,045 

147,500 

415,740 

145,696 

383,805 

125,183 

336,146 

72,010 

303,528 

63,940 

285,304 

65,066 

275,230 

70,621 

276,953 

87,842 

273,226 

62,210 

209,052 

88,010 

359,245 

101,930 

432,725 

62,460 

297,638 

69,252 

203,585 

47,514 

176,591 

81,860 

235,503 

86,861 

193,030 

78.853 

157.409 

118,070 

280,458 

121,843 

282,269 

107,229 

265.429 

91,328 

225,514 

84,332 

159,056 

44,467 

95,453 

100,074 

150,450 

142,006 

218,086 

159,318 

231,134 

159,045 

294,122 

185,037 

369,302 

92,531 

199,633 

134,308 

211,639 

83,720 

131,195 

69,754 

111,602 

138,028 

227,096 

106,153 

232,232 

105,838 

180,458 

151,058 

300,038 

202,528 

393,790 

273,591 

483,489 

308,178 

468,831 

271,781 

436,152 

American  Vessels  Entered  and 
Cleared  in  Foreign  Trade. 


Tons. 


1,491,279 

1,576,946 
1,631.909 
1,510,111 
1,143,523 
1,977,438 
2,035,486 
2,151,114 
2,101,359 
2,393,482 
2,658,321 
2,573,016 
3,054,349 
3,235,522 
4,004,015 
3,752,115 
3,861,391 
4,385,484 
4,721,370 
4,395,642 
5,265,648 
5,921,285 
5,023,917 
5,117,685 
4,614,698 
3,066,434 
2,943,661 
3,372,060 
8,455,052 
3,550,550 
3,402,668 
3,486,038 
3,742,740 
3,711,846 
3,612,631 
3,893,725 
3,573,950 
3,611,436 
3,663,403 
3,642,417 
8,415,410 
3,436,964 
3.253,584 
3,340,968 
3,255,543 
3,202,293 
3,132,011- 
3,231,573 
3,365,516 
3,366,767 
3,724,325 
4,083,121 
4,380,804 
4,469,955 
4,358,686 
4,654.679 
4,472,830 
5,196,320 
5,525,328 
5,240,046 
5,340,660 
6,185,652 
6,381,305 
6,961,200 
6,906,582 


Per  Ct. 
Total. 


Tons. 


71 

1,477,928 

68 

1,647,009 

68 

1,634,156 

67 

1,536,451 

68 

1,268,083 

68 

2,010,924 

69 

2,053,977 

69 

2,221,028 

66 

2,202,393 

63 

2,461,280 

61 

2,753,724 

59 

2,632.788 

61 

3.200,519 

61 

3,2:30,590 

63 

3,766,789 

63 

3,911,392 

64 

'  4,068,979 

65 

4,538,364 

65 

4.580,651 

66 

4,490,033 

67 

5,297,367 

71 

6,165,924 

69 

4,889,313 

69 

4,961,818 

68 

4,447,261 

46 

3,090,948 

47 

3,025,134 

43 

3.383,176 

44 

3,419,502 

44 

3,717,956 

38 

3,381,363 

38 

3,506,989 

37 

8,746,942 

31 

8,688,309 

30 

3,756,564 

29 

3.982,052 

30 

3,736,639 

28 

3,732,415 

27 

8,765,171 

25 

3,872,203 

21 

3,464,360 

19 

3,397,355 

17 

3,375,535 

18 

3,317,598 

20 

3,307,223 

22 

3,236,641 

21 

3,231,556 

21 

3,303,373 

21 

3,259,046 

32 

3,415,004 

23 

3,988,454 

23 

4,066,757 

24 

4,455,402 

22 

4.536,151 

22 

4.403,362 

23 

4,739,918 

23 

4,504,227 

25 

5,329,599 

23 

5,618,142 

20 

5,111,447 

20 

5,471,752 

22 

6,208,918 

21 

6,417,347 

23 

6,821,555 

22 

6,975,227 

a  No  record. 
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Statistics    of    American    Shipping. 


Year  Ending. 


Foreign  Trade.  Coasting  Trade. 

♦Registered   ^Enrolled  and 

Vessels.      Licensed. 


Dec.  31,  1789 

"  31,  1790 

"  31,  1791 

"  31,  1792 

"  31,  1793 

"  81,  1794 

"  31,  17»5 

"  31,  1796 

"  81,  1797 

"  31,  1798 

"  31,  1799 

"  31,  1800 

"  31,  1801 , 

"  31,  1802 

'*  31,  1803 

"  31,  1804 

"  31,  1805 

"  31,  1806 

"  31,  1807 

"  31,  1803 

"  31,  1809 

,;  31,  1810 

"  31,  1811 

"  31,  1812 

"  31,  1813 

"  31,  1814 

"  31,  1815 

"  31,  1816 , 

"  31,  1817 

"  31,  1818 

"  31,  1819 

"  31,  18-20 

"  31,  1821 

"  31,  1822 

"  31,  1823 

"  31.  1824 

"  31,  1825 , 

"  31,  1826 

"  31,  1827 

"  31,  1828 

"  31,  1829 

"  31,  1830 

"  31,  1831 

"  31,  1832 

"  31,  1833 

"  31  1834 

Sept  30,  1835  (9  mos'.j 

"  30,  1836 

"  30,  1837 

"  30,  1838 

"  30,  1839 

"  30,  1840 

"  30,  1841 

"  30,  1842 

June  30,  1843  (9  mos.) 

"  80,  1844. 

"  30,  1845 

"  30,  1846 

"  30,  1847 

"  30,  1848 

"  30,  1849 

"  30,  1850 


Tons. 
123,893 
346,254 
363,110 
411,438 
367,734 
438,863 
529.471 
576,733 
597,777 
603,376 
657,142 
667,107 
630,558 
557,760 
585.910 
660,514 
744,224 
798.507 
840,163 
765,252 
906,855 
981,019 
763,607 
758,636 
672,700 
674,633 
854,295 
800,760 
804,851 
a589,944 
581,230 
583,657 
593,825 
582,701 
600,003 
636,807 
665,409 
696,221 
701,517 
757,998 
592,859 
537,563 
538,136 
614,121 
648,869 
749,378 
788,173 
753,094 
683,205 
702,962 
702,400 
762.838 
788,398 
823,746 
856,930 
900,471 
904,476 
943,307 
1,047,454 
1,168,707 
1,258.756 
1,439,694 


Tons. 

68,607 

103,775 

106,494 

120,957 

122,071 

162,978 

184,398 

217,841 

237,403 

251,448 

246,640 

272,492 

274,551 

289,623 

299,060 

317,537 

332,663 

340,540 

349,028 

420,819 

405.163 

405,347 

420,362 

477,972 

471,109 

466,159 

475,666 

522,165 

525.030 

549,374 

571,058 

588,025 

614,845 

624,189 

617,805 

641,563 

640,861 

722,330 

789,159 

842,906 

508.858 

516,979 

539,724 

649,627 

744,199 

783,619 

797,838 

878,023 

956,981 

1,041,105 

1,153.553 

1,176,694 

1,107,068 

1,045,753 

1,076,156 

1,109,615 

1,223,218 

1,315,577 

1,488,601 

1,659,317 

1,770,376 

1,797,825 


*Total  Mer- 
chant Marine. 


Tons. 

201,562 

478,377 

502,146 

564,457 

520,764 

628,618 

747,965 

831,900 

876,912 

893,328 

939,408 

972,492 

947.576 

892.106 

949,172 

1,042,404 

1,140,367 

1,208,787 

1,268.548 

1,242,595 

1,350,282 

1,424,783 

1,232,502 

1.269,997 

1,166,628 

1,159,209 

1,368,128 

1,372,219 

1,399.912 

1,225,185 

1,260,752 

1,280,167 

1,298,958 

1,324,699 

1,336,566 

1,389,163 

1,423,111 

1,534,191 

1.620,607 

1,741,392 

1,260,798 

1,191,776 

1,267,846 

1,439,450 

1,606,151 

1,758,907 

1,824,941 

1,882,102 

1.896,686 

1,995,640 

2,096,479 

2,180,764 

2,130,744 

2,092,391 

2,158.603 

2,280,096 

2,417,002 

2,562,085 

2,839,046 

8,154,042 

3,334,016 

8,535,454 


30 


Year  Ending. 


June  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

**  30, 

"  80, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

'*  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

■«  80, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  30, 

"  80, 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1831. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1H65. 

1866. 

1S67. 

1838. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889 

1890 

1891., 

1892. 

1893.. 

1894. , 

1895. . 

1896. . 

1897. 

1898. . 

1899., 

1900., 

1901.. 

1902. . 

1903. . 


Foreign  Trade. 
♦Registered 

Vessels. 


Tons. 

1,544,663 

1,705.650 

1,910,471 

2,151,918 

2,348,358 

2.302,190 

2,268,196 

2,301,148 

2,321,674 

2,379,396 

2,496,894 

2,173,537 

1,926,886 

1,486,749 

1,518,350 

1,387,756 

1,515,648 

1,487,246 

1,496,220 

1,448,846 

1,363,652 

1,359,040 

1,378,533 

1,389,815 

1,515,598 

1,553,705 

1,570,600 

1,589,348 

1,451,506 

1,314,402 

1,297,035 

1,259,492 

1,269,681 

1,276,972 

1,262,814 

1,088,041 

989,412 

919,302 

999,619 

928,062 

988,719 

977,624 

883,199 

899,698 

822,347 

829,833 

792,870 

726,213 

837,229 

816,795 

879,595 

873,235 

879,264 


Coasting  Trade. 

tENROLLED    AND 

Licensed. 


Tons. 
1,899,976 
2,055,873 
2,134,258 
2,322,114 
2,543,255 
2,247,663 
2,336,609 
2,401,220 
2,480,929 
2.644,867 
2,704,544 
2,616,716 
2,960,683 
3,245,265 
3,381,522 
2,719,621 
2.660,390 
2,702,140 
2,515,515 
2,638,247 
2,764,600 
2,929,552 
3,163,220 
3,293,439 
3,219,698 
2,598,835 
2,540,322 
2,497,170 
2,598,182 
2,637,686 
2,646,011 
2,795,776 
2,838,354 
2,884,068 
2,895,371 
2,939,252 
3,010,735 
3,172,120 
3,211,416 
3,409,435 
3,609,876 
3,700,773 
3,854,693 
3,696,276 
3,728,714 
3,790,296 
3,896,826 
3,959,702 
3,965,313 
4,286,516 
4,582,645 
4,858,714 
5,141,037 


JTotal  Mer- 
chant Marine 


Tons. 
5,772,439 
4,138,440 
4,407,010 
4,802,902 
5,212,001 
4,871,653 
4,940,843 
5,049,808 
5,145,038 
5,353,868 
5,539,813 
5,112,164 
5,155,056 
5,986,400 
5,096,782 
4,310,778 
4,304,487 
4,351,759 
4,144,641 
4,246,507 
4,282,607 
4,437,747 
4,696,027 
4,800,652 
4,853,732 
4,279,458 
4,242,600 
4,212,765 
4,169,601 
4,068,034 
4.057,734 
4,165,933 
4,235,487 
4,271,229 
4,265,934 
4,131,136 
4,105,845 
4,191,916 
4,307,475 
4,424,497 
4,684,759 
4,764,921 
4,825,071 
4,684,029 
4,635,960 
4,703,880 
4,769,020 
4,749,738 
4,864.238 
5,164,839 
5,524,218 
5,797,902 
6,087,345 


♦Registered,  i.  e.,  engaged  in  foreign  trade. 

tEnrolled,  i.  e.,  engaged  in  coastwise  trade. 

^Includes  tonnage  in  fisheries,  partly  registered  and  partly  enrolled. 
a.  The  decrease  of  tonnage  in  this  year  arises  principally  from  the  registered  tonnage  having 
been  corrected  by  striking  off  all  vessels  the  registers  of  which  were  granted  prior  to  1815,  which 
were  supposed  by  the  collectors  to  have  been  lost  at  sea,  captured,  etc. — Joseph  Nourse,  Register 
of  the  Treasury  (American  State  Papers,  Vol.  2,  p.  648). 

Joseph  Nourse,  Register  of  tbe  Treasury,  under  date  of  February  1, 1812,  stated  :  "As  there 
were  not  any  accounts  kept  at  the  Treasury  of  the  direct  tonnage  of  the  U.  S.,  prior  to  the  operation 
of  the  Acts  of  31st  of  December,  1792,  and  18th  February,  1793,  the  statement  in  which  is  exhibited 
the  tonnage  for  the  years  1789,  1790,  1791,  and  1792  has  been  formed  from  the  accounts  of  tonnage 
on  which  duties  were  collected  for  those  years. 
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Imports    for    Consumption. 


Year 
Ending. 

Dollars. 

Per 
Cent,  of 

Free. 

Ad- 
valorem 

Duty 
On  All. 

Year 
Ending. 

Dollars. 

Per 

Cent,  of 
Free. 

Ad- 
valorem 

Duty 
Ou  All. 

Sept.  30,  1789.. 
•k      30,  1790 

June  30  1847 

.     $116,257,595 
140.651,838 

24.20 

"     30 

1818 

43  49 

"      80,  1791 . . 

$28,687,959 

15.34 

"     30 

1849 

132,565,108 

23.41 

"     30,  1792. . 

29,746,902 

11.54 

"     30 

1850 

164,034,0:13 

24.50 

"      31,  1793.. 

28,990,428 

14.68 

"     30 

1851 

200,476,308 

24.26 

"     30,  1794 . . 

28,073,767 

17.10 

"     30 

1852 

193,687,314 

24.35 

'•      30,1795.. 

61,266,796 

11.21 

"     80 

1853 

250,157,145 

23.87 

"      31),  1796.. 

55,138,164 

12.02 

"     30 

1854 

276,088,330 

23.52 

"      30,1797.. 

48,379,406 

15.60 

"     30 

1855 

231,650,340 

23.36 

M      30,1798.. 

35,551,700 

19.99 

"     30 

1856 

295,650,938 

21.68 

"      30,1799.. 

38,546,148 

19.70 

"     30 

1857 

333,511,295 

19.09 

"     30,1800.. 

52,121,891 

17.42 

"     30 

1858 

.       242,678,413 

17.32 

■"      30,1801.. 

64,720.790 

16.61 

"     30 

1859 

316,823,370 

15.43 

"      30,1802.. 

40,558,362 

30.67 

"     80 

1860 

&36,282,485 

15.67 

M      £0,1803.. 

51,072,594 

20.52 

"     30 

1861 

.       274,656,325 

14.21 

M      30,1804.. 

4y,758,403 

22.76 

"     30 

1862 

178,330,200 

26.08 

*;     30,1805.. 

67,420,981 

19.19 

"     30 

1863 

.       225,375,280 

28.28 

"     80,1806.. 

69,126,764 

21.22 

"      30 

1864 

301,213,322 

32.04 

"     80,1807.. 

78,856,442 

20.09 

»•      30 

1865 

209,656,525 

38.46 

"     30,1808.. 

43,692.586 

37.22 

"      80 

1866 

423,470,(546 

41.81 

M      30,1809.. 

38,602,469 

18.80 

"     30 

1867 

.       378,158,683 

4.50 

44.56 

"     30,1810.. 

61,008,705 

14.07 

"      30 

1838 

3W,80S,920 

4.40 

46.49 

*•     30,1811.. 

37,377,210 

35.62 

"     30 

1869 

.       394,449,174 

5.50 

44.65 

M     30,1812.. 

68,584,873 

13.07 

"     30 

1870 

.       426,346,010 

4.74 

42.23 

"     30,1813.. 

19,157,135 

69.03 

"     30 

1871 

500,216,122 

8.12 

38.94 

"      30,1814.. 

12,819,831 

46.79 

"      20 

1872 

560,419.034 

8.51 

37.00 

«'     30,  1815. . 

106,457,924 

6.84 

*•      30 

1878 

663,146,657 

26  90 

26.95 

"     30,1816.. 

129,964,844 

27.94 

"     30 

1874 

.       567,443,527 

26.73 

26.88 

"      30,1817.. 

79,891,931 

32.90 

'•      30 

i875 

526,260,576 

27. 83 

28.20 

"      30,1818.. 

102,323,304 

16.78 

"      30 

1876 

.       464,586,307 

30.26 

30.19 

*'     30,1819.. 

67,959,317 

29.81 

"      30 

1877 

.       439,829,389 

32.02 

26.68 

"      30,1820.. 

56,441,971 

26.59 

"      80 

1878 

.       438,422,468 

32.24 

27.13 

"     30,1821.. 

43,696,405 

29.76 

"      30 

1879 

.       439,292,374 

32.45 

28.97 

«     30,1822.. 

68,395,673 

25.72 

"     80 

1880 

627,555,271 

32.15 

29.07 

"      30,1823.. 

51,810,736 

37.20 

'•     80 

1881 

.       650,619,000 

31.13 

29.75 

•*      80,1824.. 

53,846,567 

47.39 

"      80 

1882 

.       716,213,948 

29.42 

30  11 

4-     30, 1825. . 

6B,395,722 

47.72 

"     80 

1883 

.       700,829,673 

29.52 

29.92 

"      30,1826.. 

57,652.577 

45.29 

"     80 

1884 

667,575,389 

81.15 

28.44 

"     30,1827.. 

54,901,108 

50.94 

"      30 

1885 

579,580,054 

33.28 

30.59 

*«     30,1828.. 

67,975,505 

44.74 

"     80 

1886 

.       625,308,814 

33.83 

80.13 

"     30,1829.. 

54,741,571 

50.73 

"     80 

1887 

.       683,418,981 

34.11 

31. C2 

"     30,1830.. 

49,575,099 

57.33 

"     30 

1888 

712,248,623 

34.27 

29.99 

"     30,1831.. 

82,808,110 

44.23 

"     30 

1889 

741,431,898 

34.61 

29.50 

"      80,1832.. 

75,327,688 

38.97 

"      30 

1890 

.       773,674,812 

34.39 

29.12 

"      30,  1833.. 

83,470,067 

29.99 

"      30 

1891 

854,519,577 

45.41 

25.25 

"      80,1834.. 

86,973,147 

21.83 

"     30 

1892 

.       813,601,345 

56.30 

21.26 

"      30,1835.. 

122,007,974 

21.26 

M     80 

1893 

844,454,5a3 

52.60 

23.49 

"     30,1836.. 

158,811,392 

19.51 

"     80 

1894 

636,614,420 

59.53 

20.25 

"     30,1837.. 

113,810,571 

16.05 

"     80 

1895 

731,162,090 

51.55 

20  28 

"     80,1838.. 

86.552,598 

23.11 

"      80 

1896 

759,694,084 

48.56 

20.67 

"     80,1839.. 

145:870,816 

17.57 

"     30 

1697 

.       789,251,030 

48.39 

21.89 

"     30,1840.. 

86,250,335 

17.60 

"      80 

1898 

587,153,700 

49.65 

24.77 

"     30,1841.. 

114,776,309 

17.87 

"      SO 

1899 

685,441,892 

43.72 

29.48 

"     80,1842.. 

87,998,318 

18.96 

'«     30 

1900 

.       830,519,252 

44.16 

27.62 

June  30,1843.. 

37,294,129 

20.13 

"      30 

1901 

807,763,301 

41.98 

28.91 

"     30,1844.. 

96,890.548 

80.50 

"      80 

,1902 

899,793,754 

44.01 

27.95 

M      80,1845.. 

105,599,541 

29.34 

*•     SO 

1903 

.    1,007,960,110 

43.38 

27.85 

"     30,1846.. 

110,048,859 

27.70 

0* 
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Imports   and     Exports. 


Yeah. 


1789... 
1790... 
1791... 
1792... 
1793... 
1794. . . 
1795... 
1798. . . 
1797... 
1798. . . 
1799... 
1800... 
1801... 
1802... 
1803. . . 
1804... 
1805... 
1806  .. 
1807... 
1808. . . 
1809... 
1810... 
1811.'.. 
1812... 
1813... 
1814... 
1815... 

1816... 
1817... 
1818... 
1819... 

1820... 

1821... 

1822. . 

1823.. 

1824. . , 

1825... 

1826.. 

1827. . 

1828.. 

1829.. 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

1833. . 

1834. . 
•  1835 . . 

1836. . 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1839.. 

1840  . 

1841.. 

1842.. 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1845. . 

1846.. 


Value 
(By  Sea). 


$48,000,000 

52,000,000 

57,000,000 

67,000,000 

117,000,000 

140,000,000 

126,000,000 

129,000,000 

157,000,000 

162,000,000 

204,000,000 

148,000,000 

120,000,000 

162,000,000 

216,000,000 

230,000,000 

246,000,000 

79,000,000 

111.000,000 

152,000.000 

114,000,000 

115,000.000 

49,000,000 

19,000,000 

165,000,000 

229,000,000 

186,000,000 

215,000,000 

157,000,000 

144,000,000 

127,559,697 

155,401,822 

152,278,397 

156,535,664 

195,875,463 

162,569,799 

161.806,895 

160,774,510 

146,851,198 

144,366,428 

184,501,707 

188,206,209 

198,258,744 

230,858,305 

271,589,319 

318,043,075 

258,408,593 

222,204,020 

283,120,548 

239,227,465 

249,797,980 

204,853,621 

149,100,279 

219,635,081 

231,901,170 

235,180,313 


Carbied  in 
American 
Bottoms. 

Per  Cent. 


55 

64 

79 

88 

90 

92 

90 

89 

88 

89 

89 

87 

84 

88 

91 

91 

92 

90 

86 

91 

88 

83 

68 

54 

74 

71 

76 

82 

85 

89 

88.7 

88.4 

89.9 

91.2 

92.3 

92.5 

90.9 

88.9 

89.5 

89.9 

86.5 

83.1 

83. 8^ 

83 

84.5 

84.3 

82.6 

84.2 

84.3 

82.9 

83.3 

82.3 

77.1 

78.6 

81.7 

81.7 


Year. 


1847.. 

1848.. 

1849.. 

1850. . 

1851.. 

1852. . 

1853. . 

1854. . 

1855.. 

1856.. 

1857.. 

1858.. 

1859.. 

I860., 

1861., 

1862., 

1863. , 

1864  , 

1865., 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869, 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 
1881. 

1882. 

1383. 
1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 


Value 
(By  Sea). 


300,618,652 

309,031,059 

293,613,259 

330,037,038 

434,612,943 

417,955,221 

498,954,804 

577,290.414 

536,625,366 

641,604,850 

723,850,823 

607,257,561 

695,557,592 

562,288,550 

584,995,066 

435,710,714 

584,928,502 

669,855.034 

604,412,996 

1,010,938,552 

879,165,307 

848,517,647 

876,448,784 

991,896,889- 

1,109,486,748 

1,184,677,468 

1,313,029,243 

1,289,658,100 

1,199,046,309 

1,124,431,158 

1,176,580.817 

1,190,043,035 

1,183,284,924 

1,48?,612,011 

1,519,589,453 

1,440,208,514 

1,498,927,424 

1,361,497,234 

1,274,384,309 

1,271,260,616 

1,359  551,254 

1,366,554.794 

1,420,868,649 

1,573,567,830 

1,656,540,812 

1,784,732,543 

1,626,082,075 

1,468,290,672 

1,456,403,388 

1,565,665,408 

1,714,829,043 

1,743,820,496 

1,806,876,063 

2,089,528,616 

2,151,935,411 

2,104,849,301 

2,240,797,420 


